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IRON-MAKING—A FORGOTTEN INDUSTRY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 


By Lester J. Capron 


In the story of the new industrial South, North Carolina has 
played a leading role. She has reaped the fruits of an early 
awakening to the potentialities of manufacturing in her inviting 
piedmont area and she has suffered the first social upheaval that 
seems inevitably to accompany the development of industrialism at 
certain stages. So flourishing, until recently, has her textile industry 
become that the existence of an earlier manufacturing enterprise 
in the same region has been almost completely forgotten; yet, if, 
a century ago, her pulse was quickened by the stimulus of industry, 
the smoke of numerous iron forges and furnaces as well as the hum 
of cotton mills bore witness to the young industrial revolution. 

Bog ore, exploited earliest by the English colonists in the low- 
lands of the tidewater region, was the basis for considerable iron- 
making in seventeenth century Virginia, Maryland and New Eng- 
land, but no account of similar activity during the early years of 
North Carolina has survived, although it is known that small quanti- 
ties of pig iron were shipped to England in 1728-29 and 1734.* 
The first iron works of record were erected in the piedmont. 
Scattered over this wide area two principal kinds of ore, often in 
close proximity, have been left as a heritage of geological ages. 
Magnetite, hard and black, containing when pure over 70 per cent 
metallic iron, was formed as veins in the old crystalline rocks in both 
the piedmont and the mountain regions. This ore, though rendered 
less valuable by its combination with titanium, ranked highest in 


1J. L. Bishop, History of American Manufactures, 1608-1860 (Philadelphia, 1861), 
I, 626, 628; ©. D. Wright, The Industrial Evolution of the United States (New York, 
1895), 99: J. M. Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages (Philadelphia, 
1892), 105-06. 
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iron content and was easily worked.? Limonite, a brown ore some- 
times yielding well over 5 per cent metallic iron, though rarely so 
rich in southern deposits, was found in widely scattered pockets, 
associated with limestone, or with clay and chert when the lime- 
stone had been worn away.* In the upper valley of the Cape Fear 
River these ores were first exploited a few years before the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Undoubtedly the imminence of war first stimulated to any marked 
degree the erection of iron works in this district. The manufacture 
of any iron product except pig and bar iron had been forbidden by 
Great Britain in 1750,* and in reply to this act of Parliament, it 
was reported from North Carolina to the Duke of Bedford “that 
there are no slitting mills nor such forges as are described in this 
Act in this province.”® Although in the mid-’fifties, some of the 
planters expressed an intention of erecting forges, they had not yet 
discovered ore deposits large enough to encourage them, nor a good 
supply of limestone for flux,® and as late as 1764 the Lord Commis- 
sioners for Trade and Plantations were informed that “no forges 
or bloomeries were yet erected, because of sloth or poverty.”" Lack 
of capital and the risk involved in undertaking a new industry were 
primary factors in forestalling its inception until the colonial legisla- 
ture took action to encourage it. By the end of 1770 two furnaces 
were in operation on branches of the Deep River in Orange County, 
with prospects of a third near Salisbury,® but apparently the interest 
of the legislators soon languished. 

Meantime relations with the mother country were growing critical 
and with rumors of war in the air, the question of available re- 
sources for development now commanded the attention of public 
men. The Provincial Congress of 1775 offered bounties of from 
100 to 500 pounds for the first rolling and slitting mill to prepare 
iron for nails, for the first steel furnace, or the first furnace for 
pig iron and castings.” When the Congress convened, there were 









2W. S. Bagiey, Magnetic Iron Ores of East Tennessee and Western North Carolina, 
N. C. ical and Economic Survey, Bulletin, No. 32 aa. es Ch. iii. 
sw. 8S. , Deposits of Brown Iron Ores (Brown Hematites) hg North 


. & cal and Economic Survey, Bulletin, No. 31 (Raleigh, "1 
1907), rey ce rge II, Oh. xxix. Cf. G. L. Beer, British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765 show York, 
he Colonial Records of North Carolina, W. L. Saund ed.) (10 vols., Raleigh, 
1886-1890 IV, 1027-28. ndianed 
* Ibid., 16, 356. 

1 Ibid., VI, 618, 1029. 

* Ibid., VII, 898-949; VIII, 10, 154. 

® Ibid. viii, 496. 
% Jbid., xX, 216- 19. 
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already in operation on the Deep River in Chatham County" works 
which the local authorities were rendering more accessible by con- 
necting them with near-by roads and waterways.’* To John Wilcox, 
the proprietor of this establishment, the State turned in its emer- 
gency. In the spring of 1776 a committee of the Congress advised 
making an agreement with him to rent or purchase the works (con- 
sisting of a bloomery and forge and a furnace under construction 
ten miles distant) and, having repaired them, to hire workmen to 
make war materials, with £5,000 drawn on the colonial treasury.” 

The long negotiations that followed revealed the usual lack of 
governmental foresight in regulating industrial problems. The Iron 
Works Committee found it most advantageous to aid Wilcox in 
completing his furnace by hiring Negroes for him and advancing 
him £250, providing he execute a deed of trust for the furnace.* 
James Milles, a member of the committee, with visions of making 
this region “the Sheffield of North Carolina,” anticipated a slitting 
and rolling mill as well as a steel furnace.” Since skilled workmen 
in the foundry trade were scarce in the State, Milles was sent to 
Philadelphia “to contract with persons skilled in the art of casting 
18 To his dismay 


pig iron, cannon, cannon balls, and hollow ware. 
he found iron workers at a premium in every branch of the trade 
and skilled labor obtaining such high wages at home that he re- 
turned with only one workman, unskilled in the casting of cannon."* 


Late autumn saw the furnace completed, ready to go in blast, 
with money advanced and slaves and a few skilled workmen on 
hand. Wilcox and his partner William England agreed to furnish 
for two years all castings of cannon, balls and hollow ware necessary 
for the service of the country, at the market price of cast iron, 
deducting the charge of casting.“* From the very start the State 
had desired to purchase the works, but Wilcox and England pre- 
ferred to retain control and enjoy governmental aid at the same 
time. Not until February, 1777, did the Congress prevail upon 
them to sell the works and adjoining lands for £5,000. Spurred 
ERMC hatte Book (MS.), Nov. 15, 1775. 


8 Colonial cords of North Carolina, X, 540. 
14 Ibid., X, 608, 647-48. 


It was reported to the North Carolina Council of Safety in 
to get a man, a light waggon and two horses had to be bought.’ 
> 946-47, 902- 96. 
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on by the words of her delegates in the Continental Congress” and 
by dreams of a weil equipped plant to produce war materials, the 
State planned to erect another furnace (on Rocky River), a slitting 
mill, and a boring mill to finish cannon. Yet the Provincial Con- 
gress granted only £1,000 for operating expenses and paid out only 
£1,500 for new capital expenditures. Since the first furnace still 
remained idle in mid summer, for want of labor and raw materials 
on hand, the State was willing to consider the return of the works 
to Wilcox who was dissatisfied with the purchase money.” 
Misfortune, however, dogged the enterprise in the failure of the 
hearth-stones to stand the heat of the furnace and in the scarcity 
of water in summer, while the moulds stood ready for casting the 
belated cannon and ammunition. The withdrawal of over £4,000 
on the public treasury in favor of Wilcox by the spring of 1777 
and the intermittent failures of the furnace to function properly 
no doubt retarded the legislature in its restoration of the works to 
him the following year.** In spite of government subsidies he 
must have lost money in the sale and recovery of the establishment™ 
and in the vicissitudes attending their operation, and, to cap the 
climax, the furnace was so badly damaged by “a very great 
fresh[et]” in June, 1780, that he was unable to repair it again.” 
The hazards of industrial pioneering are strikingly revealed in 
this experience of Wilcox. While the intrusion of the State ac- 
counted for some of the trouble, the lack of technical knowledge in 
operating the furnace was doubtless fundamental in the failure of 
this phase of the enterprise. The smelting and casting of pig 
iron involved problems quite different from the forging of bar iron 
produced in a bloomery by alternate heating and hammering of the 
metal. During most of the Revolution the bloomery and forge 
on the Deep River were evidently running, for ‘the old roads 
in the vicinity were kept in repair and new roads were projected.™* 
So essential was iron-making to carrying on the final campaign, 
%® William Hooper, North Carolina delegate, wrote (Oct. 1776), “Husbandry, manu- 
a Gg EEE 
elsewhere in great measure—the expense - under such Circumstances ought not 
° State Records, of North re I coe, {eo 15 vols, (Winston, Raleigh, 
and Goldsboro, 1895-1905), XI. 387-88, 304.06 Ost 
% Ibid., XI,’ 544, 575-78; XII, 629, 697-9 XI, 916 
1 2A McCain wrote to ey blie Sie ie te “i Toa, Xt, souas. “°° 
% State Records of North Carolina, XV, 2 - 


‘ina, 
™% Chatham County Court, Minute Book ua A 14, 1977; " . : 
Feb. 11, May 10, ox 12, 1779. : a bad aes ee 
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which culminated at Yorktown in the autumn of 1781, that the 
State again tried to encourage Wilcox and England by letting them 
choose twenty men to be exempted from military duty in order 
to manufacture iron.” 

A similar inducement was offered to laborers who might be em- 
ployed in the more remote iron works of David Allen in Surry 
County.** It was during the latter years of the Revolution that 
the first works were undertaken in this western region, especially 
in the upper valleys of the Yadkin and the Catawba. South Caro- 
lina had led the way in the Catawba Valley by the establishment of 
Buffington’s Iron Works near King’s Mountain,”* and those of 
Messrs. William Hill and Isaac Hayne “in the New Acquisition” 
on the right bank of the river.* The discovery of these ore de- 
posits in the Carolinas soon gave rise to petitions for aid in erecting 
other forges and furnaces,” but with the destruction of both these 
pioneer works by the British in 1780,®° further development was 
postponed until the revival of prosperity in the late “eighties. In 
fine, North Carolina found herself dependent upon Virginia for a 
substantial part of the iron necessary for war materials,®’ and took 
legislative action to encourage its importation shortly before hostili- 
ties ceased.** 

It was inevitable that an industry, almost wholly a response to 
war demands, should languish with the restoration of peace. During 
the lean years of the Confederation iron-making was practically 
non-existent in North Carolina. A new era, however, was just beyond 
the horizon and the quickening interest in western lands as well as 
the growing need for domestic manufactures started the industry 
afresh. The ore deposits of the Catawba Valley and its western 
tributaries appeared most inviting and while news of the Federal 
Convention in Philadelphia doubtless held the attention of many a 
Carolinian, a few venturesome pioneers were staking their meager 
capital in new iron works. In Rutherford County road improve- 

= ita, XVI, 808, 811, 
the 2S. stbnary ‘War (Salama, 1008). pp 8-4: ‘came oh. Maral of Ge tous oF 
ome of S. C., . . 1782 (Columbia, 1916), passim; S. ©. Acts, 1778, 
Hin Atticles of Co-Partnership,” Mar. 3, 1778, Brevard Papers (MS.), in North Carolina 
» Bo., Wm. Porter of Rutherford Age State Records of North Carolina, XXII, 895. 

= Gen. Joseph Graham to Judge A. D. Murphey, 1620, State Records of North Careline, 
XIX, 006-96; J. 3 B. Landrum, History of Spartanburg County | 1 ¢ ta, 


= State Records “of North Carolina, XIV, 877-78; XV, 345. 
™ Ibid., XVII, 818 ff. 
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ments for the benefit of Slone’s establishment were in progress,** 
and by the summer of 1787 the court had granted James English, 
a Pennsylvania iron master, “full priviledge to Build a Damm, 
Iron Works and Mill on Second Broad River at . . . Tumbling 
Shoals.’** While the forge was under construction English and 
his partner Jeremiah Early turned to the State for aid at the 
close of the year, and their petition along with those of other 
ambitious pioneers resulted in an act passed in 1788 “to encourage 
the building of iron works in this State.”** To every set of works 
erected the State granted as a bounty 3,000 acres of vacant land 
unfit for cultivation; if the works went into operation within three 
years of the grant and produced 5,000 weight of iron, the land 
was to be exempted from taxation for a decade. 

In a sense, this legislation was the basis for increasing activity 
throughout a wide area for a generation. The opportunity to ac- 
quire free land on what appeared to be easy terms doubtless lured 
many an incapable man into a venture foredoomed to failure. 
On the other hand, the act provided the proper stimulus for the 
exploitation of those rich mineral resources recently discovered in 
the western piedmont. Throughout the ‘nineties and the early 
1800’s numerous small forges arose, like those of Martin’s and 
Perkins’ in Stokes County who claimed over 2,500 acres of bounty 
lands containing several ore banks and a valuable growth of timber.** 
However generous the State could afford to be in the granting of 
lands for this purpose, the loaning of money to promote industry 
was quite another question. Even the erection of a slitting mill 
which one Jonathan Haynes, iron master, argued “would 
be productive of utility in the greatest as well as an essential ad- 
vantage to the Iron Works in general,” did not move the legislature 
to advance the £500 required.** Ready cash was scarcely to be 
found and the rising industrialist relied perforce upon his natural 
business ability and his strong right arm. 

































*® Rutherford County Oourt, Minute Book (MS.), April, 1787. 
*% Ibid., July, 1787. 
% State Records of North Carolina, XX, 183, 359. 
1821), nose ¥ L. Taylor and B. Yancey, comp., Laws of North Carolina (Raleigh, 
es County Cou iinet Book (MS.), Mar. 10, June 8, 1786. In the same 
amie i Keyser’s s bloomeries and Moore’s Iron Works, while in the neigh- 









boring counties of Rocki pF Guilford and Wilkes were similar isolated snaps. Tbdid., 
Dec. 9, 1795; J. B. Pearse, A Concise History of Iron eee. - (Phila 
1876), 'p. 90; W. W. Winterbotham, Historical, Geographical View jew of the Ameri- 






(London, 1795), III, 213; Denison Olmsted, R th 
Caroling (Hateigh, 1825: and 188i), pi, TL. p. 118.) eport on the Geology of North 
0 arolina ve Dec. 5, 
Frost, Nov. 21, 1803. ss * ), 1796; see also Petition of Jonas 
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It was in Lincoln County that iron-making developed with most 
promise and fulfilled the dreams of its founders. Here within a 
decade after the act of 1788 five families were engaged in the manu- 
facture of iron, all of them inter-related and destined practically to 
control the industry of the North Carolina piedmont for three 
generations. A few miles east of Lincolnton, the county seat, was 
the “Big Ore Bank,” which Peter Forney and three associates ob- 
tained in 1789 after a jury had examined the tract and found it 
unfit for cultivation. Forney soon purchased the interests of his 
partners and in the course of the next two years sold part to Major 
John Davidson and to Davidson’s sons-in-law, Alexander Brevard 
and Joseph Graham, both officers in the Revolutionary army. The 
early years of the ’nineties saw activity in iron-making grow apace 
as Captain Brevard moved his family from Iredell County to 
Lincoln and built Mount Tirzah Forge on Leeper’s Creek, while 
General Graham migrated from Mecklenburg County and estab- 
lished himself at Vesuvius Furnace, then building on land adjoin- 
ing Brevard’s.** In 1795 they bought out the interest of Forney 
who continued to operate independently works of his own at Mt. 


Welcome, along with agricultural pursuits which went hand in 
hand with iron-making.“® Meanwhile these new industrialists had 
become acquainted with another who hed acquired a valuable site 
for his works near High Shoals on the South Fork of the Catawba. 
This was John Fulenwider, for 15 years entry-taker of Lincoln 
County, a position which afforded him intimate knowledge of the 


most desirable lands, mineral and agricultural, in the district.“ 


So firmly was the manufacture of iron established here by these 
pioneers who learned the practice of furnace and forge by crude 
empirical methods that the industry persisted years after its best 
markets had disappeared in the ever-quickening current of economic 
change. The flourishing condition of this business during the early 


*” W. R. Graham, Gen. Joseph Graham and His Papers on North Carolina Revolutionary 
History (Raleigh, 1904), pp. 136-47; OC. L. Hunter, Sketches of Western North Carolina 
(Raleigh, 1877), pp. 236-37, 262-63. According to Hunter “Forney began building his 
iron works in 1787 . . . and, as recorded in a small account book, produced ham- 
mered iron in his forge on Aug. 28, 1788." (P. 263.) 

It is not to be inferred that other men were not interested in iron-making or actually 
engaged in this pursuit. Land was entered for this purpose by Henry and Daniel 
Bullinger in 1794 and by Jacob Bullinger in 1795. Lincoln County Oourt, Minute Book 
(MS.) Jan., 1794, and Apr., 1795. Mention of Lincoln Forge and Washington Furnace, 
sold by John Sloan to -_ = Atkinson, occurred in Oct., 1793. Ibid. 

# Graham, Gen. Jose raham, RP: 187-38. , 

“Cf. John Fulenwider’s Will, (MS.) probated in_ Lincoln County Court in 1826. 
(Will Book, I, 46.) By inference, the Columbia Iron Works mentioned were very 
pau the same as those listed in J. P. Lesley, The Iron Manufacturer's Guide to the 
urnaces, Forges and Rolling Mille of the U. S., (New York, 1859), 75. The High Shoal 
Forge was mentioned in Lincoln County Court, Minute Book (MS.), Oct., 1804. 
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decades of the nineteenth century is to be credited partly to the fact 
that ‘t was a sort of family affair in which the position of iron- 
master won distinction worthy of being perpetuated. The associa- 
tion of Graham and Brevard came, as we have seen, through their 
common father-in-law, John Davidson; while through the sons of 
Peter Forney, the Brevards were related by marriage to the Fulen- 
widers. Something of that feeling of pride which prompted the 
old man to begin his will “I, John Fulenwider, Iron Master of the 
County of Lincoln, State of North Carolina,’ must have been 
instilled likewise in his sons and in Capt. Brevard’s sons and 
grandsons, who continued some of the works even after the Civil 
War. The early years of prosperity, however, had a significant bear- 
ing upon contemporary economic conditions quite aside from the 
personal element. 

With the rapid extension of the plantation system through the 
upper Carolina piedmont after 1800, as a result of the increasing 
profitableness of cotton-growing, new lands for the cultivation of 
the staple were most desired. In Lincoln and neighboring counties 
the iron ore deposits were an added inducement to settlers, but the 
risks of iron-making were great and the returns uncertain, compared 
with those of cotton cultivation during this period of expanding 
markets. Nor did such conditions give rise to a manufacturing 
element in the modern sense of the term. An iron-master was for 
many decades essentially a planter himself, dividing his efforts 
between two phases of domestic industry with a versatility that 
seems amazing in the present age of specialization. The economic 
self-sufficiency of the southern plantation was always a relative 
matter, even on the frontier, and since plantations distant from the 
iron deposits also needed metal goods, the ambitious iron-master 
was awake to the opportunity of enlarging his sphere of business 
and building up trade with the outside world. In seeking distant 
customers, however, the upland industrialist was confronted by the 
tidewater merchant with his imported wares, and the age-old rivalry 
for intermediate markets ensued. 

How the remote piedmont iron-masters managed to compete with 
the well established manufacturers and merchants of the coast may 
be gathered from the activity of the Brevards and Grahams who co- 
ordinated the management of the iron works with that of their 


# Lincoln County, Will Book (MS.) I, p. 46 (1826). 
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agricultural interests.“* About the beginning of each year the 
furnace was blown in and kept in operation continuously until late 
spring or early summer, producing castings in the form of skillets, 
pots, pans, dog-irons, and ovens, while the forge turned out tools 
and implements. Spring work in the fields and around the barns 
and cottages made iron “suitable for implements of husbandry 

most in demand.” Water power was greatest in the spring 
and more slaves were available to assist in iron-making at this 
time of the year than in the busy harvest season of cotton-picking, 
baling, and hauling. 

By establishing a good reputation for his metal Captain Brevard 
expanded this trade into South Carolina where, at Camden on the 
Catawba River, his brother Joseph, a prominent lawyer and judge, 
acted as his agent. Not only did Joseph Brevard store the iron 
wares pending a favorable market, and keep on the watch for custo- 
mers, but he was also informed on prices in Charleston and else- 
where in order to send advance word to the Lincoln works on the 
trend of the market. He advised: 


In the summer after the crop is laid by, there is little occasion for 
iron untill the latter end of the year, when the land is again begun to 
be broke up, unless it is for Boatbuilding; and those people who are 
able to build Boats generally buy iron by the quantity in Charleston 
and bring it up in their Boats, the freight not standing them in any- 
thing. But if you could afford to undersell the Charleston price, you 
would find a ready sale for all you could spare.** 


Wares imported at Charleston from northern iron works and from 
abroad were shipped up the Catawba as far as Camden every spring 
to supply the plantations of the valley. Likewise the Brevards and 
Grahams transported their goods down the valley by road or river, 
to and beyond Camden, ever watchful to make the most of a dry 
season when the river was tardy in rising sufficiently to allow 
boats to ascend. New roads were being projected into South Caro- 
lina, and the Lincoln works were not so far distant that wagons 
could not be successfully used in carrying their goods to Camden 
in less time than the four weeks which Charleston merchants had 
Ss oy ey 
tion. See also Graham, Gen. Joseph Graham, 138-41. 


“ Brevard Papers (MSS.), Sept. 5, 1797. 
“Lincoln County Court, Minute Book (MS.), April, 1808. 
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to allow to market their goods and return. The opportunity to sell 
in the local market in advance of outside competition was not to be 
overlooked at a time when reports of prices in the iron marts of 
the country were infrequently received.* 

In addition to this business, the iron-masters were visited every 
year by traveling merchants who brought imported food and cloth- 
ing, house furnishings and novelties, and news from foreign states 
and countries. Their goods, which added to the comforts of the 
plantation, were exchanged for iron and iron wares. In a country 
where hard money was scarce, payment was either made in kind or 
long postponed before cash was forthcoming. Bar iron was a 
medium of exchange in some regions, just as tobacco was in others, 
and an iron-master of high repute could secure extended credit on 
his product. 

Slave labor of the plantation was used for most of the tasks about 
the iron works and the proprietor was kept informed as to the status 
of the slave market. In 1804 Joseph Brevard wrote to his brother 


that 


. . the average price for young slaves was about 300 dollars. 
To pick them 350 d*. was asked. I have been led to believe the average 
price will decrease to 250—or 200 doll*.—but this last is said to be lower 
than the West India market. I am disposed to think that you may 
purchase northward negroes on better terms at present than Africans: 
but I believe they are not to be preferred. . 


The slaves were usually assigned to specific tasks, such as cutting 
wood for charcoal or hauling the ore to the furnace, and those of 
exceptional ability were trained for such skilled works as forging 
the metal. That these Negroes were regarded as an integral part 
of the iron works is borne out in the sale of John Davidson’s share 
of Mount Tirzah Forge and Vesuvius Furnace in 1804 to Joseph 
Graham and Alexander Brevard who received 12 slaves along with 
“all the Cattle, Horses, waggons, &c., Smith Tools, Forge Hammers 
& . . . Furnace utensils. . . .”** Apparently the economy 
of this labor system was unchallenged at the time and a generation 
~ #In 1812 when rolled iron was selling at 10 cents per pound in Philadelphia—Brevard 
Papers, Dec. 4— and at the forge in North Osrolina—Account Book of a Forge (MSS.), 


1810-14, in North Carolina Historical Commission, merchants in the towns were forcing 
the rice considerably below that figure. 
coln County Court, Minute Book (MS.) Jan. 1805. Similarly, John Fulenwider 
stipulated in his will that certain Negroes (having) “become in a great measure useless, 
[should] remain at the forge” hi " his son “to provide for their comfortable support. 


** (Lincoln County, Will Book, I, 50.) 
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later when doubt was raised as to the profitableness of slave labor 
in manufacturing, Charles Fisher in the state legislature retorted: 


It is to the interest of Northern manufacturers to hold these 
ideas, but that they should be entertained by well-informed persons 
acquainted with our black population is strange indeed. What branch 
of mechanics have we in our country in which we do not find negroes 
often distinguished for their skill and ingenuity? . . . One of the 
great advantages of black labor is that you can attach it permanently 
to the establishment by purchase.** 


To what extent it was profitable in the long run to “attach labor 
permanently to the establishment” when the manufacturer needed 
to realize a rapid return on his investment, is open to serious ques- 
tion. The hire of slaves by certain Virginia iron-masters even before 
1830 implies an objection to labor as a capital account,** and the 
remark of Representative T. L. Clingman of North Carolina in 
Congress in 1852 that “in the production of iron either free or 
slave labor can be obtained at forty to fifty cents per day,” points 
to the practice of renting slaves in Carolina as well. 

While the Lincoln County iron-masters were expanding their busi- 
ness beyond the needs of their plantations, hardy pioneers discovered 
the rich magnetic ores in the northwestern corner of the State and 
began to exploit them in a small way. Elisha Mitchell, exploring 
that region in the late ’twenties, was informed by Col. Meredith 
Ballou, pioneer settler from Virginia, that the first forge was erected 
about the year 1807 by one Tarbert.** Indeed, the records of 
Ashe County reveal that both Daniel Dougherty and a Col. Ray 
were operating iron works in that year and asking for grants of 
land to promote their endeavors. Ballou, a surveyor and man of 
influence, owned a large share of the county’s valuable ore and be- 
came engaged in the industry with his sons some years later. Al- 
though at least two furnaces had been erected in this mountainous 
region before 1810, the isolation and limited needs of the sparse 


#N. ©. House of Commons, Report on Establishment of Manufacturers (Raleigh, 

1828 54-55. 
yh L. J. Cappon, “Trend of the Southern Iron Industry under the Plantation System,” 
Journal of Economic and Business History, Il (Cambridge, Mass., 1929-30), 366. 

% DeBow's Review, XI (1852), 117. 

= Elisha Mitchell, Diary of a Geological Town in 1827 and 1828 iSeruay of North 
Carolina, James Sprunt istorical Monographs, No. 6, Chapel Hill, 1905), 

@ Ashe County Court, Minute Book (MS.), Aug. 10 and Nov. 9, ion ‘ Dougherty’s 
were called the Helton Iron Works which =y have been the predecessor to the Helton 
Bloomery forge built in ae a SoReeaS to J. P. Lesley (Jron Manufacturer's Guide, 190). 

= Mitchell, Diary, 26-2 

™ Ashe County Minute boot (Ms.) May 8, 1809. 
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population determined the forge as the typical iron works of Western 
North Carolina. By 1830 four were in operation in Ashe County 
during part of the year; four others had been abandoned or washed 
away by the spring torrents; and doubtless as many more had 
produced their little quota of from ten to fifteen tons of bar iron 
per year and had disappeared unrecorded. 

If the early planter tilled his fields with little or no appreciation 
for scientific method in agriculture, when he turned to manufactur- 
ing as a secondary occupation, he was even more of an empiricist. 
The aburfdance of natural resources at his command, iron ore and 
wood, as well as virgin soil, assured him a handsome return on his 
investment for a number of years, no matter how prodigal his exploita- 
tion. That he might have realized a larger profit was scarcely con- 
sidered during those years of prosperity, even though expert advice 
was available in printed form for the asking. For in the develop- 
ment of scientific investigation in the South beginning in the 1820's, 
North Carolina led the way in promoting a geological survey which 
was duplicated in varying forms in almost every southern state 
during the ante-bellum period. Denison Olmsted, professor of 
chemistry in the University of North Carolina, suggested to the 
legislature in 1821 the desirability of such a survey."* No action 
was taken despite the recognized ability of Olmsted, but in 1823 
he renewed his proposal, offering to spend his summers in geological 
field trips with only his traveling expenses paid. The legislature, 
spurred to action more probably by the discovery of gold in the 
State than by the modest suggestion of a man of learning, authorized 
the Board of Agriculture to have a survey made with an appro- 
priation of $250.00 for four successive years.™ 

The reports of Olmsted and of Elisha Mitchell who succeeded 
him contained many pertinent observations on the technique of the 
iron industry in North Carolina and its relation to economic progress. 
Unless the industry emerged from its wasteful pioneering stage, it 
could scarcely satisfy a small part of the local needs and do that 
only haphazardly. The “ponderous state of cinders or slag that 


mt ae’ + in 190-91. 
sw. aan” . 1866-[68] (North Carolina 


of Progress 
Geological Surv rey. Ral eigh, 1867-69, ?. 7: G. P. Merrill, The First 100 years of American 
Geology (New ven, tsa), 94-95. 

* Benjamin Silliman, in his American Journal of Science and Arts, V, (1822), 202, de- 
clared that “from the known intelli igence, zeal and scientific attainments of Prof. Olmstead 
L bond we cannot doubt that (if adequately incovraged by the local government, and by 

ee B grew pe the enterprise will produce very important advantages to science, 
re, and other useful arts = bor aio highly, honorable to North Carolina.” 

oT o Acts of Assembly, 1823, Ch. err, Report of Progress, 7. 
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remain around the old iron works” bore witness to the prodigality 
of the production of blooms direct from high grade ore which, with 
an extravagant consumption of fuel, the largest item in the cost 
account, yielded only 25 per cent iron.” In Stokes and Surry coun- 
ties, where high-grade limestone was close at hand for the manu- 
facture of pig iron and castings, one-third of the market price of 
refined iron was absorbed by the cost of the excessive amount of 
charcoal used to fire the bloomery. The expansion of such a tech- 
nique would soon deplete the forests, and already the effect of this 
want of economy and skill was to allow “British manufacturers to 
undersell us at our very doors.”® Mitchell commended the iron 
masters of Lincoln County for the “skill and judgment with which 
the business is conducted. The demand at present [ca. 1827] is no 
greater than this single county may supply: low priced European 
iron continues to exclude domestic manufacture from the market 
along the seaboard.’ 

Lincoln County, as Mitchell predicted, maintained her leader- 
ship in iron production which, by the mid ’twenties, had earned a 
very creditable reputation. In 1823 according to General Graham, 
ten forges and four furnaces were making about 900 tons of bar 
valued at 614 cents per pound and 200 tons of castings at 5 cents.™ 
John Fulenwider, who died in 1826, bequeathed a handsome partri- 
mony of plantations, iron works, slaves and stock on hand, worth 
more than $50,000 to his four sons,“ and when his old friend Capt. 
Brevard followed him four years later, he too entrusted his extensive 
estate including the iron works to his four sons.” 

The cultural and religious interest of these hardy planters and 
industrial pioneers are reflected in the special mention which the 
one made of “the small library, including books of a Religious, 
Scientific and amusing Description,” and the bequest of the other 
of $500, “the interest of which is to go as it may be collected to 
the payment of Ministers of the Gospel for preaching Sermons at 
or near our family Grave yard. _— 

"J Denison, Olmsted, Report on the Geology of North Carolina, pt. II, (Raleigh, 1827), 108. 
<, Elisha Mitchell, Report om the Geology of North Carolina, pt. III, (Raleigh, 18281), 26. 
© Olmsted, Report on Geology of North Carolina, pt. II, 119. 

iron by order of his will, in Caiswbe Journal (Ohatlotie, N. 0), Feb 6 1827.0 
Siar Serene 
* Will of Alexander Brevard, loc. cit. 
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The Forneys and the Grahams likewise maintained an interest in 
the iron business, the latter being associated in part with Robert A. 
and Ephriam A. Brevard who assumed the major responsibility in 
their late father’s business.** Ore was always plentiful, but by the 
"forties the problem of timber supply for charcoal was causing some 
concern, for both the Brevards and John D. Graham were competing 
for the acquisition of the 400-acre wooded tract of William Fulen- 
wider who was forced to sell. The expense of operations at 
Vesuvius and Rehoboth furnaces, Mt. Tirzah and Spring Hill 
forges, however, had been reduced somewhat by the discovery of 
limestone near the works, whereas formerly it had been hauled 
twenty-five to thirty miles from the foot of King’s Mountain.” 


Although iron-making in this region had resulted in considerable 
fortunes to a few individuals, its full potentialities were never 
realized. Closely allied to the plantation system as a subsidiary 
enterprise, it failed to reach out beyond the limited markets of the 
local area. Primitive technique and a general disregard for scientific 
improvements, already referred to, were both a cause and a result 
of this comparative isolation. Another important factor was the 
lack of anything approaching adequate transportation. Although 
railroad construction began early in the Carolinas, it advanced 
tardily and did not reach the area of iron manufacturing until the 
fifties." The ordinary country road fell into wretched condition 
during the rainy season, but since the rivers were not navigable so 
far upstream, wagons were still indispensable. As late as 1851, when 
the railroad era was under way, a Western Plank Road Company 
was incorporated and among those who subscribed at $50 a share 
was E, A. Brevard. He agreed to pay for his fifteen shares on 
condition that the new road pass by Rehoboth Furnace. Mean- 
while, it was predicted that the coming of the railroads would bring 
improvement in the iron trade. “Open up of a cheap and rapid 
communication with Charleston,” wrote James W. Osborn to J. D. 
DeBow (Sept. 29, 1849), “and millions of dollars instead of a few 
thousand may be employed. It will be converted at home into 
~ @ J. M. Forney's Mt. Welcome Forge, “by virtue of deed of trust” was offered for 
sale in July, 1840. Western Whig Banner [Lincolnton, N. ©.], July 18, 1840. 

nates of A. Brevard to Robert A. Brevard, Mar. 21, 1842 (MS.) Brevard 
Fe Ohmated, Report on Geology of North Carolina, pt. II, 119; Graham, Gen. Joseph 
Graham, 140-41. 

" Of.’ Caroline E. MacGill, History of Transportation in the United States before 1860 


(peiegee. 1917), 4837, 466-67. 
Western Plank Road Co., Subscription (MS.), Brevard Papers, II. 
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utensils and implements of husbandry, and so transported to 
markets.”"* The distance to large markets, however, was very 
great; merchants had to be made acquainted with this new brand 
of iron; and because the industry in the North was more mature, it 
gained more by the easy access into the state than did North Caro- 
lina herself. She still relied too much upon the old methods of 
manufacture. Even Ebenezer Emmons the new state geologist be- 
lieved that “Charcoal iron must always have preference over all 
others,” at a time when mineral coal was being used increasingly 
in the northern industry. 

By the mid~fifties, of the original families e in iron-making 
in Lincoln County, only the Brevards continued their operations at 
Mt. Tirzah and Vesuvius, and at a new forge, the Jenny Lind, erected 
by the grandsons of old Capt. Brevard.” The day of the individual 
iron-master was gradually waning in the face of large capitalized 
companies so typical of the growing industrial revolution, although 
more slowly in the South than in the North. In Gaston County, to 
the south of Lincoln, the High Shoals Manufacturing Company, with 
New York connections, renovated the old Fulenwider project at 
Columbia Furnace and erected a rolling-mill, but the venture was 
abandoned early in 1854."* Charlotte, the nearest town of im- 
portance, boasted the Palmetto Armory lately transformed into a 
foundry and machine shop,” and in 1858 the Charlotte Foundry and 
Machine Factory advertised as “the only foundry in the State that 
casts every day (except Sunday).”"* These establishments were 
soon to be of increasing service in the Civil War. 

The revival of the office of the state geologist with Ebenezer 
Emmons in charge in 1851™ and the projection of the North Caro- 
lina Central Railroad through the piedmont reawakened interest 
in the mineral resources of the upper Cape Fear and the Yadkin 
valleys. The iron manufacture of revolutionary days in Chatham 


™ DeBow’s Review, VII (1849), d 

bi ——, Emmons. Geological ‘panes of the Midland Cownties (Raleigh, 1856), 116. 

Letters a in Brevard Papers, II, 1851-54; Graham, Gen. Joseph Graham, 
142-48; F. ~- The oon As and Forge, or, A Narrative of Unity 
Church N. RR go 189 

ae yetaber , * Guide, 75, 245; Western Democrat (Charlotte, N. ©.), 
Oct. 6, 1857. 

™ Western Democrat, Aug. 11, 1854. 

% Ibid., Dee. 14, 1858. 

™ Kerr, Report of Progrese . . . 1866, 10-12; Merrill, 590 geome of American Geology, 
198- 200. In his letter accepting the office Emmons wrote to J Bynum, Nov. 12, 1850: 
I qortake too much—enough to give an ulse to the different 
departments of , aw in the State—in this will be much of the benefit of the 
survey. . . (MS. in North Carolina Hist. Commission, Raleigh.) 
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County® had never been completely forgotten and at odd intervals 
attempts. had been made to exploit the ore.** The discovery of 
bituminous coal in the Deep River Valley enhanced the value of 
the iron ore, and the ’fifties witnessed a concerted attempt to “boom” 
these resources somewhat in the manner of the ’eighties when the 
“New South” was seeking publicity. Representative T. L. Clingman 
told Congress of mining operations begun by the Cape Fear and Deep 
River Navigation Company, of interests acquired in mines by New 
York and Massachusetts capitalists, and of the possibility of mining 
coal and marketing it for less than a dollar a ton,—a third of the 
cost of Maryland and Pennsylvania coal.** Emmons, after describ- 
ing the resources, advantageous location, and low cost of living de- 
clared that 


what is lacking is capital. . . . I have no hesitation in assuming 
the responsibility of assuring the citizens of North Carolina that the 
quantity of iron ore . . . is enough to warrant the establishment 
of furnaces or forges. It is not so much a question of quantity or 
quality as of expediency, at the present time. . . . If a, ae 
require a concentration of means and interests to build up large towns, 
I do not know where a greater number of requisite elements can be 
found in the interior of any state.** 


The following year (1857) he made a special report of a similar 
nature to show the advantages of the Deep River Valley as a site 
for the establishment of a national foundry,** and subsequently 
Commodore Charles Wilkes reported favorably on “the expediency 
of establishing at some point . . . machine and workshops for 
the construction of engines, boilers, etc., for naval vessels, as em- 
braced in a resolution to Congress. . . .”*° Although Wilkes’ 
proposal was seconded by other men who had confidence in, or 
at least enthusiasm for, the development of manufactures,** and 
although the Gulf and Deep River Manufacturing Company had 
been incorporated in 1855,°" the war had broken out before anything 


materialized. 


® See above. 
"= 2£.g., by the Chatham Iron Manufacturing Gompeny. organized by men of the neigh- 
counties and chartered in 1828, (North C Acta, 1828-29, 65-66). 
@ DeBow’s Review, XI (1852), 117. 
® Emmons, Geological —~ ed on = Midland Cownties, 123-27, 270. 
*% Emmons, Special Report ° Made Pursuant to Instructions from Gov. Bragg, 
Dee. 29, 1857 (Raleigh, 1857 
North + p= ney ‘Session 1858- 59, Document No. 60, 34-35. 
By by the mineralogist William Gemmel, who estimated that iron could be made 
on Deep River at from $9.00 to $10.00 per ton. DeBow’s Review, VII (1859), 351. 
On et North Carolina Acts, 1854-55, 141-42. 
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For at least two decades North Carolina’s iron industry had been 
practically static, a condition which amounted to decadence. The 
meager statistics of the federal census reveal a rapid decline from 
her maximum production of 1800 tons of pig iron in 1830 to 400 
tons in 1850, with no figures quoted for 1860. Wrought and bar 
iron amounting to 963 tons in 1840 had increased to only 1,096 tons 
in 1860, which indicated a decline from 1,182 tons in 1856, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the American Iron Association.™ 
In other words, during the ’fifties when the total output of pig iron 
in the United States was approaching a million tons, and that of bar 
iron was over fifty thousand,*® North Carolina’s share was negligible. 
What opportunity she may have had in the twenties and ’thirties to 
develop her iron-making on a larger scale had been lost to Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee whose transportation facilities and 
geographical location with reference to northern markets were 
superior,” and whose ore deposits were far greater. During the 
stress of the Civil War North Carolina’s isolated iron works were 
stirred to their maximum activity and in the last year of the con- 
flict the Confederate government took some belated steps to establish 
an arsenal and foundry on the Deep River.** The foundations 
were laid for the works, but they were incomplete when the Con- 
federacy collapsed.” 

Years later, when the advocates of the “New South” proclaimed an 
era of manufacturing to solve prevailing economic ills, a number 
of the Carolina furnace projects were revived, but without financial 
success in a single instance.“* While the sound of a primitive bloom- 
ery here and there broke the silence of the remote forest until the 
end of the last century, only the Cranberry ore in northwestern 

Yorth Carolina was exploited profitably, to be shipped out of the 
State for smelting in Johnson City, Tennessee, and elsewhere.” 
North Carolina’s iron industry, which began with as much promise 


=U. S. Census, 1840-60; a Iron Manufacturer's Guide, 745 ff; Bishop, History 
of American Manufacturers, 829. 

"Census of the United y ¥... 1860: Manufactures (Washington, 1865), clxxviii, 
elxxxiii. The total output of rolled iron in the United States in 1860 was 509,084 tons, 
which ma a —— L 51,290 tons of wrou t and bar iron. 

ade “Trend of the Southern Iron In AA, loc. cit., 376-77. 

- the top AG. of the Confederate States (Washington, 1904-05), VII, 
829, ‘roa 643, 707. 
* North Carolina Steel and Iron Company, Prospectus (n. p., 1890?), 5-6, 11, 19. 

"of. H. B. Nitze, Jron Bes | orth Carolina. (North Carolina Geological and 
Economic Survey, Bulletin, N igh, 1893), 31-33; Greensboro Patriot, Apr. 30, 
June 11, Nov. 4, 1891; July 4 Best. 26, 1894; North Carolina Geological and Economic 
Sur "Economic Paper, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 11, (Raleigh, 1900-05). 

‘orth Carolina Geological and Economic Survey, Economic Paper, No. 4-8, 11, 14, 15, 
33, 84, 49, 55, 82, passim (1900-26). 
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as that of her southern neighbors, has been destined in the new in- 
dustrial age to lie relatively dormant while the Birmingham region 
and other areas more favorably located and with larger resources 
hold the center of the stage. What value North Carolina’s limited 
iron ore deposits may ultimately hold, only the vagaries of future 
economic evolution will reveal. 





THE ROCK LANDING CONFERENCE OF 1789 


By Lvucira Burk Kiyyairp 


The Creek Indian problem was one of the most serious questions 
confronting the newly organized United States government after 
the Revolutionary War. It arose partly because, at the termina- 
tion of hostilities, the Indian was left entirely out of the inter- 
national arrangements which were entered into by the countries in- 
volved. Indian interests were at stake, but no consideration was 
afforded them. Thus the Indian had no voice in the settlement of 
frontier questions. During the Revolutionary War, the Creeks 
had been assiduously courted by the English to aid in defeating the 
Americans. Help was given gladly in the hope of securing plunder 
and redress. The British gave gifts lavishly, and so pronounced 
was the attachment and dependence of the Indians that, at the 
close of the war, many of them asked to accompany their English 
friends to their new homes." When the war terminated, although 
the Americans made peace with the English, the Indians were 
ignored ; thus the earlier feelings engendered in part by the British 
still remained.* Moreover, the continued presence of English agents 
and loyalist refugees among the Indians was no small factor in 
encouraging the southern tribes to carry on their warlike activities 
against the Americans.* 

It was absolutely necessary that the United States make some 
attempt to settle the problem of the southern Indians since they 
resided in adjacent territory. Spain, who had fallen heir to the 
Floridas, also realized the importance of keeping these same Indians 
friendly. There is ample evidence to show that for many years 
the principal aim of Spain’s Indian policy was to create, under her 
influence, an Indian confederation which would act as a buffer to 
American aggression.* Fundamental among the causes for the 
seriousness of the Indian question was the lack of a practical policy 

near Nassau indicated that some Indians actually 
try.” Ploride “Hustorical Society, Quarteriy, "X. 64; George 
Burbank Shattuck (ed.), The Bahama Islands (New York, 1905), 
* William Bacon Stevens, 4 History of Georgie (Patedalehie, vase), 411. 


* Wilbur Henry Seibert, Loyalists in East Florida ( 1929), I, 174. 
was “to erect the the Southern Indian tribes into a’ barrier 


oy 
re Ss Justin Whesee, The Westward Movement (Boston, 1897), 329-30, 871. 
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on the part of the Americans. The Spaniards, since they did not 
introduce colonists, made no efforts to take Indian lands for settle- 
ment. For political and military reasons, Spain introduced the 
protectorate idea; while the Americans, on the contrary, considered 
the Indian as an irreconcilable, and wished only to secure his land 
in whatever manner possible. 

Relations between the Creeks and the Georgians were especially 
unsatisfactory. Feeling that their lands were being invaded, and 
retaining the revolutionary antagonism to the Americans, the Indians 
resorted to troublesome frontier forays, as a result of which many 
people lost their lives. Georgia usually retaliated by sending small 
groups of soldiers into the Indian country. These expeditions, 
besides resulting in the defeat of the Indians, occasionally obtained 
treaties by which large portions of land were ceded to the state of 
Georgia. The treaties of Long Swamp, 1782, and of Augusta, 
1783, were secured in this manner, and although there was peace 
for a time, it was of short duration. When the Georgians began to 
occupy Indian lands great dissatisfaction arose, and frontier war- 
fare was resumed. The Indians maintained that their lands were 
being occupied without their consent, since these treaties were secured 
from a negligible part of the tribe who had been defrauded.° 

The most important factor contributing to this border warfare 
was Alexander McGillivray, who held a position of high prestige 
among the Creeks. He was a well educated man, whose Scotch 
father, Lachland McGillivray, had been a wealthy trader and owner 
of a large Georgian estate. His mother, Sehoy, was the daughter 
of the French Captain Marchand and a Creek mother. By reason 
of his mother’s membership in the Wind family, Alexander Mc- 
Gillivray became one of the most influential of the Creek chiefs.’ 
His home was situated on the Coosa River and, if we can credit 
the description of Pope,® the establishment of this chief must have 
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5Le Clere Milfort, Mémoire ou Coup-D’Oceil Rapide Sur mes différens voyages et mon 
rw dans la nation Oréck (Paris, 1802), see chapter entitled “Mauvaise foi des Georgiens,” 
**“Short Account of Mr. M’Gillivray,” American Museum tae. 171-72. 
; 7 “McGillivray was one of the most remarkable products of his age. 
blood with two races, he inherited in a terangely incongruous degree the he 
} both.” James Phelan, ay: of Tennessee m, 1889), 167. 
“When a British colonel, he dressed in the Brition uniform, and when in the nish 
service, he wore the military an of that country. When Washington appointed him a 
brigadier-general, he sometimes wore the uniform of the American - . but never when 
in the presence of the iards. His usual dress was a mixture of the Indian and 
American garb.” Albert James Pickett, History of Alabama (Sheffield, 1896), 431-32. 
8 John Pope, A Tour through the Southern and Western Territories of the United States 


of North America (Richmond, 1792), 46-49. 
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been a place of beauty. When the Revolutionary War was declared, 
McGillivray received a colonel’s commission in the British service 
and did much for the English in winning the active support of the 
Creeks against the Americans.’ Victory for his enemies, and the 
consequent confiscation of his father’s estate, left him in an un- 
friendly attitude toward the United States.” 


McGillivray’s most constructive project had for its object the 
formation of an Indian confederacy as a bulwark against American 
encroachment." The Creek chief realized the weakness of his nation 
and the impossibility of meeting the Americans in open battle; 
but he also saw, with increasing fear, the rapid expansion of the 
Georgians.” He therefore encouraged the raiding of incipient set- 


® His subsequent political power was thus described in 1789 by an American who met him 
at St. Augustine: “I have had the satisfaction of conversing with the famous Alexander 
M’Gillivray, whose name = have so often seen in our public printe—This interview has 
fully convinced me, that ae ey is the man, our papers sometimes represent him to 
be, and on his aoe ee, jon paid his have much to fear from his penetra genius 
and great ad e stiention be him by the Spaniards, seems to have more 
than common politeness in view—th me he holds a general's commission under the 
crown of Spain ; this I have reason ro Silieve, as I have seen him in the uniform 
at the governor's table, and receive the military honors of the garrison. is is a policy 
for which they are not to blame, as M’Gillivray's connections, from his infancy up to this 
day, with the different Indian nations in the southern part of America, have established 
him the supreme legislator over their countries. The niards, but indifferently estab- 
lished in this —_ and sensible of his power, dread his consequence. A new treaty 
has lately been established between them and M'Gillivray, as ki the Creek nation, by 
which it is stipulated, that the navigation of that part of the f of Mexico, on ich 
St. Mark (an old abandoned fort) is situated, shall be free for the vessels x + to 
the said nation. Agreeably to this article, M'Gillivray, in connection with some of the most 
respectable merchants, on the island of Providence, has actually established warehouses, at 
St. Marks, in West Florida; from whence he carries on an extensive and most profitable 
trade with the Indians, and even our white settlements on the wéstern waters. Thus 
you see, an individual, with no other than savage connections, has concluded a treaty of 
pa = the exertions and wisdom of congress never yet could obtain.” American 

useum, 

” “His {MeGiitivray’ 8] losses by confiscation in that contest [the Revolution } had 
spurred him with a revenge which of late years had been well known to the borderers. = 
was a man of an active intellect, and not lacking in educational training. . . 
was under binding ay to the Spaniards, and as we see in his communication with 
Miré, he did not mean to forget them, while he was ready to settle with their rivals, hoping 
in each case to serve his own interests.” Justin ‘Winsor, The Westward Movement, 384. 

™ Richard Winn to Governor Johnston, December 13, 1788, State Records of North 
Carolina, XXI, 509; ibid., December 13, 1789, 569-70. 

“The following article is copied from a London pa of the 26th March last: ‘By the 
latest accounts from the continent we learn, that the Indian confederacy, planned and 
fomented by Mr. McGillivray, ns now to take effect, and most of the tribes on the 
frontiers, from Georgia to the O are in motion in vast bodies, preparing to spread 
terror and desolation through the western settlements of the united states of America.’ ” 
American Museum, III, 592. 

“This nation is generally computed to consist of about 3500 men fit to bear arms.” 
James Adair, The History of the American Indians (London, 1775), 257. 

gun-men, or warriors of the ae nation, are estima at six thousand.” 
American State Papers, Indian Affaire, 1 
, “The strength of these Indians is Sort 6,000 gun-men, mostly well armed with rifles.” 
Ibid., 21. 

“The Coll. {Col. Banjamin Hawkins, Indian Agent] assures that the number of 
Gunsmen included within the Creek agency does not exceed 3,500 in addition to which 
if we put down 1,000 for the able men of the Semanolies & Creeks included within the 
Spanish Limits, makes the effective force of the Creek Confederacy 4,500. McGillivray 
at one  o made them out 15 m but never less than 10 m. Olivier took considerable 
pains to investigate their numbers but at last made them 9,700—how this difference—can 
it be the wish of the agent to hold out the Idea of there being so few in number, in order 
to depress the spirit of the Indians or make them an object less consequence in the eyes 
of Spain?t This I cannot solve but I really believe their numbers are more considerable 
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tlements. These attacks were too insignificant to incite a general 
war, but sufficient to terrorize frontiersmen and to cheek further en- 
croachments on Indian land. Thus, for a period of almost ten years, 
McGillivray followed the precarious path between peace and war.” 

He also resorted to alliance; and the ally he selected was Spain. 
As early as January, 1784, McGillivray wrote to Arturo O’Neil, the 
Spanish governor of Pensacola, suggesting a treaty of commerce 
and alliance."* He asked for his nation, “the beneficent protection 
of his Catholic Majesty for our persons, and for the land which 
we claim, and of which we are in actual possession. If fortune 
of war has compelled his Britannic Majesty to withdraw from us his 
_ protection, nevertheless he had no right to transfer us away, with 
our property, to any power whatever against our will and inclination. 

“Certainly, as a free people, we have the right to choose our 
protector, and we do not see any one who answers our purposes 
better than the Sovereign of the two Floridas.” McGillivray also 
shrewdly called attention to the possibility of an American “Western 
Independence,” and the danger to Spain of any friendship between 
the southern Indians and the Americans. 

McGillivray’s communication must have influenced the Spaniards, 
for in May of the same year, an Indian congress was held in 
Pensacola and Mobile.** It was attended by Miré, Navarro, and 
O’Neil. Medals and gifts were given, and McGillivray returned 
home with the treaty of commerce and alliance, and a title of com- 
missary-general with a salary from Spain. Moreover, the king of 
Spain confirmed the Indian land title.** 

With such definite support the Creeks continued their attacks 
against the Georgians and the intermittent war attained such serious- 
ness that the Confederate Congress appointed Benjamin Hawkins, 


Quarteriy, Te 279. “A Journal of John Forbes, May, 1803," Florida Historical Society 


9. 
“General M’'Gilli estimates the number of gun-men to be between 5,000 and 6,000 
dues 6 Ge Guilin ote ae of little or no account in war, except as smali 


ae "eadtenGaen, acliah teleneemees Gf tne pummel tetameb of i othen.” Henry 
Ph Vv, 263. 


John R. Swanton, Early H the Oreek ndions ond Their Neighbors (Bureau 
alt ~~ Ry wow ain { 


Webb (ed.), of American I of American 
Ethnology Dulletio No. 30, Washington, 1907-1910), Part I, 780; Pickett, op. cit., 414-15, 


429-83. 
1908), Te et History of Lowiriana Under the Spanish Domination (New Orleans, 
Las Casas to FPloridablanca, April 21, 1792, Archivo General de Indias, eS de 

gente es legajo 9; McGillivray to Miré, July 10, 1785, MS. Bancroft 
Jane M. “The Indian Policy of Spain in the Southwest 1783- 1795,” wicstevtg 
Velley Historia Review III, 463-464. 

cGillivray to Miré, May 1, 1784, Archivo General de Indias, Pa de Ou legajo 
197; McGillivray to O'Neil, July 24, 1785, Spanish translation, MS. in Bancroft ’ 
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Andrew Pickens, and Joseph Martin to treat with the Creeks. A 
letter was addressed to McGillivray requesting him to gather the 
chiefs of his nation in order to hold a conference. McGillivray’s 
reply was a diplomatic note of no mean quality. In it the subtle 
chief formulated a rather caustic criticism of the unsatisfactory 
consideration of frontier difficulties. He wrote in part as follows: 

“The notification you have sent us is agreeable to our wishes, 
especially as the meeting is intended for the desirable purpose of 
adjusting and settling matters on an equitable footing between the 
United States and the Indian nations. At the same time, I cannot 
avoid expressing my surprise that 4 measure of this nature should 
have been so long delayed on your parts.” He observed that the 
Americans had neglected to gain the friendship of the Creeks and 
in so doing had lost a powerful ally. He also wrote that Georgia, 
whose particular interest it was to have endeavored to cultivate the 
friendship of his nation, had consistently attempted to rob the Indians 
of their lands by force and fraud. Spain’s protection, stated Mc- 
Gillivray, was the only means the Creeks had of maintaining them- 
selves against their aggressive neighbors. He warned the Americans 
that any boundary line which would be drawn contrary to the 
rights of the Creek nation would have little value. “We want nothing 
from you but justice,” he wrote, “we want our hunting grounds 
preserved from encroachments. They have been ours from the 
beginning of time, and I trust that, with the assistance of our friends, 
we shall be able to maintain them against every attempt that may 
be made to take them from us.’’" 

This letter demonstrates McGillivray’s keen appreciation of the 
elements in the controversy as well as his astute diplomacy. He 
made use of his Spanish alliance to warn the Americans that no 
coercive measures would succeed with the Creeks. It is not without 
reason that this able Creek has been called the “Talleyrand of 
Alabama.”™* 

The Congressional commissioners, satisfied with McGillivray’s re- 
ply, selected Galphinton for the meeting place. When the appointed 
time arrived, however, McGillivray did not appear and the commis- 
sioners declined to negotiate with the small number of Creeks who 
were present.” Thus no treaty was made and the commissioners, 
"American State Papers, Indian Afoirs, I, 17-18. 


* Pickett, op. cit., 432. 
” American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 49. 
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after distributing presents, withdrew.” The Georgia commissioners 
present, however, were less concerned by the scant representation 
of Indians. They were glad to conclude the socalled Treaty of 
Galphinton by which the Treaty of Augusta was confirmed and a 
new boundary line drawn.”* It is not clear “what considerations 
induced the Indians to divest themselves of so much territory” ;*” 
but on this occasion “another grievance agaist Georgia was furnished 
McGillivray and the bulk of the tribe.”* 

In a few months the Creeks were again on the warpath. The in- 
cipient Muscle Shoals settlement was entirely destroyed, and the 
settlers driven off. During the next year, 1786, the Georgians, by 
reason of the presence of armed troops, secured another treaty with 
a few Creeks at Shoulderbone, but the results were negligible and the 
fighting continued.** 

Congress realized that if peace were to be obtained McGillivray 
must be reckoned with. To this end James White was appointed 
superintendent of the Creek Indians and sent to Cusseta to confer 
with the chief. Mr. White’s letter to McGillivray on April 4, 1787, 
was a request for an early meeting in order to discuss the “means 
of future peace and happiness.”* It was conciliatory in tone, ad- 
mitting the rights and grievances of the Indians as well as those 
of the Georgians. Mr. White ventured to hope that both parties would 
“condescend a little.” McGillivray’s reply, April 8, 1787, was a 
description of the factors causing the conflict.* It stated that the 
Georgians had obtained their treaties by fraud or force, that the 
tribe as a whole had never consented to any land cession, and that 
bloodshed had been the only remaining means of driving off the 
invaders. 


» Ibid., 16. 

™ “The commissioners of Georgia laid before the legislature a copy of the articles 
intended to have been proposed to the Creeks by the agents of Congress had a sufficient 
number been present, which that body declared, by tfesolutions, to be subversive to the 
rights of the State. They instructed their members in Congress to insist on the abolition of 
the rights of the commissioners, while they adopted measures for the preservation of the 
rights of the citizens of . Edward Telfair, John King and Thomas Glasscock 
received the thanks of the General Assembly for their vigilance and patriotism, and particularly 
for the treaty which they had made.” Pickett, op. cit., 372. 


* Arthur Preston Whitaker, “Alexander McGillivray, 1789-1793," North Carolina His- 
torical Review, V, 195. 

™% McGillivray to Miré, May 1, 1786, Spanish translation, MS. in Bancroft Library. In 
this letter McGillivray speaks of the “revengeful character of the Americans,” and requests 
“50 barrels more or less of powder and bullets in proportion so that we may, be prepared 
and find ourselves in a respectable position of defense, whenever the occasion might demand 
to the end that we may meet force with force.” 

* American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 21-22. 

* Ibid., 18-19. 
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When the meeting occurred, White’s first request was that the 
Creeks ratify all the treaties concluded by the Georgians and come 
to an agreement regarding the boundary line. It is difficult to 
justify White’s suggestion which was, of course, refused. Mce- 
Gillivray retaliated by making the following talk: “Notwithstanding 
that, as the guardian of the Indian rights, I prompt them to defend 
their lands, yet I must declare I look upon the United States as 
our most natural allies. Two years ago I waited before I would 
seek for the alliance I have formed. I was compelled to it. I 
could not but resent the greedy encroachments of the Georgians, to 
say nothing of their scandalous and illiberal personal abuse. Not- 
withstanding which, I will now put it to the test whether they or 
myself entertain the most generous sentiments of respect for Congress. 
If that honorable body can form a government to the southward of 
the Altamaha, I will be the first to take the oath of allegiance thereto ; 
and in return to the Georgians, for yielding to the United States 
that claim, I will obtain a regular and peaceful grant of the lands 
on the Oconee, on which they have deluded people to settle, under 
pretense of grants from the Indians, you yourself have seen how 
ill founded. However, if this takes place, I will put this matter 
out of dispute for them. I give you to the first of August for an 
answer.”** Needless to say, McGillivray’s suggestion came as a 
complete surprise to White. Since McGillivray refused to meet 
White’s proposals, the meeting terminated with no results and the 
frontier trouble between the Creeks and the Georgians continued. 
The new town of Greensboro was destroyed, thirty-one people killed, 
twenty wounded, and four taken prisoners. Georgia armed a force 
of three thousand men and requested aid from Congress.** Congress, 
however, was in no mood for an Indian war and again sought to 
effect some peaceful agreement with McGillivray. Richard Winn 
was appointed Indian superintendent and sent, together with George 
Mathews, representing Georgia, and Andrew Pickens, representing 
South Carolina, to negotiate with the Creek diplomat; but, like 
past attempts, this effort was fruitless. 

During this period McGillivray was in intimate connection with 
the Spaniards* who supplied his nation with the arms necessary to 

* Ibid., 21. 


% Ibid., 23-25. 
*In June, 1786, McGillivray visited Miré at New Orleans. 
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carry on the frontier warfare.*° These munitions were delivered 
with the utmost secrecy and care through the trading house of Panton, 
Leslie and Company, upon receipt of requests from McGillivray.™ 
There is evidence, however, that the Spaniards were beginning to 
weary of their Indian allies and the expense incurred.** Perhaps 
also they suspected that McGillivray was, first of all, looking out 
for the interests of the Creeks, and that to attain his ends he was 
likely to accept aid from any quarter. They probably realized both 
the impossibility of ever erecting successfully an Indian protectorate 
! strong enough to check the Americans, and the danger of an Ameri- 
i can-Indian war which might involve Spain. At any rate, in 1787, 
! Miré wrote a letter to McGillivray in which he included the signifi- 
i cant admonition, “I wish you could make up matters with our 
neighbors the Americans.”** Several months later, in another com- 
munication, Miré stated that the Creeks could not expect munitions 
which were used in frontier attacks on the Americans. McGillivray’s 
reply was evasive. He was not fully convinced of the sincerity of 
Miré’s advice until after his visit to Pensacola. On this occasion 
he was told that the free supply of arms would be discontinued until 
the Creeks had concluded, or at least attempted to negotiate, a peace 
with the Americans. 

Although this announcement probably enraged McGillivray, it 
did not defeat his purposes, but merely served as another test of his 
diplomatic talents. In June, 1788, he penned a very clever answer 
to Miré hinting that, if Spain abandoned the Creeks, this action might 
incur serious results. This threat was reiterated in a letter to 
Panton which was in reality intended for Miré’s eyes. He wrote in 
part: “If our friends, the Spaniards, knew how very delicate it was 
to awaken the suspicions and fears of my people, by harsh measures, 
they would use none in future. . . . If the Grand Turk, or 
any other power, chooses to make me a present, provided they are 
not at war with Spain, they cannot be reasonably offended with 
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me for accepting it. We are a free people, and mean to continue 
so.”?54 


This latest warning referred to the appearance of William Augus- 
tus Bowles, an adventurer backed by Providence Island merchants 
and Governor Dunmore, who offered to supply the Creeks with suf- 
ficient munitions to carry on the war against the Georgians.** In 
addition McGillivray was encouraged by the intrigues of the western 
Americans. He now turned his back on Spain to the extent of re- 
signing his commission as Spanish agent among the Indians. 

Miré was thoroughly taken in by McGillivray’s clever trick. He 
was quick to reply that Spain had no intention of withdrawing from 
her agreement of 1784. McGillivray answered that he would do 
everything possible to reéstablish the friendship between Spain and 
his nation. Thus Miré was brought into line and Bowles forgotten 
since his support was not as safe or as reliable as that of Spain. 
Doubtless, McGillivray appreciated Great Britain’s slight chance of 
returning to Florida at this time and was glad to resume the old at- 
tachment te Spain. 

Relations between Georgia and the Creeks were so serious in 1789, 
that Congress made one more effort to intervene. Washington feared 
that the continued struggle on the southern frontier might lead to 
a general war in the west.** He also desired to avert any possibility 
of codperation between McGillivray and the Yazoo Land Com- 
panies, since the latter were endeavoring to secure large tracts of 
Indian territory.* Secretary of War Henry Knox submitted to the 
President a report which considered the Creek situation. He stated 


% Pickett, op. cit., 386. 
% Las Casas to Floridablanca, April 21, 1792, A. G. I, Estado de Santo Deniome, 
legajo 9. This communication gives an excellent general account of Bowles and his 


projects. 

Bowles to O'N December 4, 1791, A. G. IL., Papeles de Cuba, legajo 371; Valdez to 

srai of Florida, April 21, 1789," A. G. I. Papeles de Cuba, legajo 1431 

(Bancroft Library transcript); [Benjamin Baynton), Authentic Memoirs of William 
Augustus Bowles (London, 1791); Milfort, op. cit., 115-28. ' 

% Samuel Flagg Bemis, Pinckney’s Treaty (Baltimore, 1926), 160-62; Winsor, op. cit., 
859. Arthur Preston Whitaker, “Spanish Intrigue in the Old Southwest,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XII, 165-68. 

st Whitaker, § ish American Frontier, 134. ‘ 

The Yazoo nd Companies were organizations which engaged in huge speculation 
in western lands. Alexander Moultrie, John Sevier, and Patrick Henry were included in 
the list of promoters. On December 7, 1789 Georgia granted 10,000,000 acres of land to 
the South Carolina Yazoo Company, 11,400,000 acres to the Virginia Company, and 4,000,- 
000 to the Tennessee Company. James O'Fallon, an agent of the South 
Carolina organization, made every effort to secure the approval of Spain in the 
Company's projects. Washington was extremely desirous of ning a treaty with the 
Creeks in order to sever any possible relation between McGillivray and the Companies. 
Lawrence Kinnaird, “The Significance of William Augustus Bowles’ Seizure of Panton’s 
Apalachee Store in 1792,” Florida Historical Society Quarterly, IX, 188; Charles H. 
Haskins, “The Yazoo Land Companies,” Papers of the American Historical Association, 
V, 66, 72-3; Milfort, op. cit., 149-51. 
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that the southern Indians appeared “to be much under the influence 
and direction of Alexander McGillivray.’ 

In June a preliminary delegation went to Rock Landing, Georgia, 
for the purpose of meeting McGillivray and discussing the possibility 
of a treaty between his nation and the United States. They found 
that affairs were very grave; the Indians were on the point of launch- 
ing an important attack against the Georgians.*® McGillivray de- 
clined to meet the delegation, choosing to wait for a few months 
until “each other’s minds will be more cool, and can talk over matters 
with calmness and temper.’’** 

His true reason, however, for not meeting the Rock Landing 
delegation is brought out clearly in a letter to Miré.“* He stated 
that in a conversation with a friend, James McGillivray, he had 
learned that the commissioners had been instructed to conduct them- 
selves “in conformity with the desires of the Georgians. In case 
we should refuse to accede to their decisions they were instructed 
to leave it all to the determination of General Washington who has 
almost the same authority and power as a king. This determination 
[would be to the disadvantage of the Creeks.]** [For the purpose of 
the Georgians, as] it is well known, is none other than to compel 
us first to grant them all the territory that they need from us, part 
of which enters far into eastern Florida. Their certain object is to 
draw our commerce by force from the channel through which we now 
conduct it (the two Floridas) and take possession of it. This would 
once and for all make them masters to dictate their will to us in all 
matters.” 

He also pointed out to Miré that the intentions of the Americans 
in negotiating a treaty would interfere with the relations between 
Spain and the Creeks. “In view of this information, we cannot 
now, without failing in our first obligations to you, proceed to 
deal with them under such contradictory terms. You may rest as- 
sured that it will be my special study and endeavor to preserve good 
faith with you despite the fact that interested and insidious men 
may excite you to believe the contrary. Your good mode of thinking 
and clear understanding of our situation will prove to you the im- 


* American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 15. 

* According to the letter of John Galphin, May 23, 1789, there were “not less than two 
thousand under arms.” Jbid., 36. 

“ Ibid., 37. 

“ McGillivray to Miré, June 24, 1789, Spanish translation, MS. Bancroft Library. 

“Torn in the manuscript. 
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possibility of our acting in any way that will expose us to the loss 
of the king’s guaranty. . . .”* 

Evidently at this time McGillivray was not expecting peace, nor 
did he seriously consider the future treaty. “With the object of 
putting ourselves in preparation for any event and on guard against 
its results, I despatched word to the Kawita, Kasihta, and to some 
other villages of the Lower Creeks to go to Pensacola to receive the 
arms and ammunition that your Lordship has promised them. I 
have sent others from here with the same object.” 

On August 7, 1789, President Washington observed in a letter to 
the Senate of the United States, that the Indian problem seemed 
“to require the immediate interposition of the General Govern- 
ment.”** To this end a commission was appointed to attempt 
once more the delicate task of meeting McGillivray’s diplomacy. 
David Humphreys, Benjamin Lincoln, and Cyrus Griffin composed 
the commission, and their instructions read as follows: “The United 
States consider it as an object of high national importance, not 
only to be at peace with the powerful tribes or nations of Indians 
south of the Ohio, but, if posible, by a just and liberal system of 
policy, to conciliate and attach them to the interests of the Union.”** 
The commissioners were ordered to negotiate a treaty with the Creeks 
in which the “whole nation must be fully represented, and solemnly 
acknowledged to be so by the Creeks themselves.” The validity of 
the treaties of Augusta, Galphinton, and Shoulderbone was to be 
examined, and the Creek nation was to be promised a port as a 
possible means of destroying their dependence upon and alliance 
with Spain. Moreover, the instructions warned the commission that 
McGillivray possessed “an unlimited influence over the Creek nation 
and part of the Cherokees.” It was, therefore, “an object worthy 
of considerable exertion to attach him warmly to the United States.” 
He was to be presented with gifts and offered a military commission 
in the United States service. 

The federal government realized the uncertainty of its position; 
if the commission should discover that the Georgia treaties were 
invalid it would be extremely difficult, and practically impossible, 
to induce Georgia to relinquish the land which had been obtained. 

@ American State ) a Indian Affaire, I, 12. Edgar 8. Maclay (ed.), Jowrnel of 


William Maclay (New York, 1890), 128-33. 
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Therefore, the instructions stated, “it will be an important ac- 
commodation to Georgia to obtain from the Creeks a regular convey- 
ance of the said lands lying along the Ogechee and Oconee.” In 
other words, after all the promises to consider the claims of the 
Indians, the federal government merely intended to confirm and 
establish the unjustifiable claims of Georgia. This, of course, was 
more or less the only position which could be adopted; the newly 
organized government was weak, and not at all certain of the 
states’ support. Furthermore, the fact that the Creeks were backed 
by Spain was well known and served as a contributing factor in the 
desire and necessity on the part of the United States government to 
stand by Georgia, rather than to support the claims of the Creeks. 

When McGillivray was invited to be present at a peace conference 
he accepted. At the time he was in a reasonably strong position ; 
Spain had renewed the subsidy and there was no reason to believe 
that this attempt to secure land cessions would be more successful 
than previous endeavors. Just before joining the commissioners, 
however, McGillivray wrote Panton a letter from Little Tallassee, 
August 10, 1789. 

This note was undoubtedly intended to assure Miré of his first 
allegiance to Spain, as well as to stress the necessity of Spain’s re- 
maining true to her Creek allies. In the letter McGillivray men- 
tioned his desire to secure from the Americans an acknowledgment 
of the Creeks as an independent nation. He also promised Panton 
not to transfer the trade monopoly to the United States even though 
this matter led to breaking off negotiations. “On the whole,” 
he wrote, “if I find that the commissioners insist upon stipulations 
that will in their operation clash with those already entered into 
with Spain, I shall not hesitate to cut short the negotiation; and 
support the connection which we have with Spain, it being more 
safe and respectable than the republicans can make one.” There 
was also a suggestion of threatening advice for Miré. “But at the 
same time I must insist upon an equal resolution in our friends, the 
Spaniards, to afford us their decided support by every means in 
their power, and not under any pretences tc repeat their conduct 
of last summer, in the very moment of vigorous exertion to refuse 
a further aid, and incense and menace us to make a peace, right 
or wrong, with the Americans, which, if we had done at the time, 
we should have been driven into hostility with Spain before this 
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day. I repeat to you what I have frequently done to Governor Miré, 
that if we are obliged, for want of support, to conclude an uncon- 
ditional peace with the Americans, it will prove essentially hurtful 
to the King’s interest.’** Thus McGillivray, before meeting the 
Americans, had reminded his most reliable ally of duties to his 
nation. 

Needless to state, the commissioners who were sent to parley with 
McGillivray went with their minds made up regarding the nature 
of the treaty which they were to negotiate. Their attitude was in no 
measure different from that of the Georgians who had secured the 
earlier treaties. When they arrived at Rock Landing, the place 
selected for the meeting, they found McGillivray and two thousand 
warriors encamped on the western bank of the Oconee.** In his first 
report to President Washington, September 21, 1789, Humphreys 
stated: “It is a favorable circumstance that the present Commission 
is certainly very acceptable to the whole State, unless a few land 
jobbers be excepted. It is also pretty well ascertained that Mc- 
Gillivray is desirous of Peace and his word is a Law to the Creeks.”* 

The primary conversations were satisfactory to both parties. Talks 
were exchanged, and the Black Drink ritual was enacted. Hum- 
phreys’ second letter to the President, September 26, 1789, contains 
the following observation on McGillivray : “The next day McGillivray 
dined with us and although he got very much intoxicated, he seemed 
to retain his récollection, & reason, beyond what I have ever seen 
in a person, when in the same condition. At this time I became 
intimate to a certain degree with him & endeavored to extract his 
real sentiments & feelings, in a conversation alone confidentially. He 
declared he was really desirous of a peace, that the local situation 
of the Creeks required that they should be connected with us rather 
than with any other People, that, however, they had certain advanta- 
ges in their Treaty with Spain, in respect to a guarantee & Trade, 
which they ought not in justice to themselves to give up without an 
equivalent.” 

In the same communication Humphreys wrote: “I have not the 
leisure to give you a description of the person & character of Mc- 
Gillivray. His countenance has nothing liberal and open in it. 


« Pickett, op. cit., 391. 
*Frank Landon ‘Humphreys, The Life and Times of David Humphreys (2 vols. New 
York, 1917), II, 3; Pickett, op. cit., 396. 
© Humphreys, op. cit., II, 5. 
& Ibid., 6. 
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It has, however, sufficient marks of understanding. In short, he 
appears to have the good sense of an American, the shrewdness of a 
Scotchman & the cunning of an Indian. I think he is so much 
addicted to debauchery that he will not live four years. He dresses 
altogether in the Indian fashion & is rather slovenly than other- 
wise.’”’=! 

In the draft treaty drawn up at Rock Landing it was stipulated 
that the boundary line made by the treaties of Augusta, Galphinton, 
and Shoulderbone should be confirmed, that the United States would 
guarantee the territory west of the line provided for to the Creek 
nation, that free trade should be established with the Indians from 
the Altamaha ports, and that all prisoners and property taken by 
the Indians should be returned. These stipulations were without 
doubt utterly impracticable, and if the commissioners had been at 
all informed regarding the true condition of affairs, such a treaty 
would not have been thought of at this time.™ 

McGillivray left Rock Landing, informing the commissioners 
that the proposed treaty was unsatisfactory, but that he would be 
willing to attend some future meeting to reconsider the matter. He 
also promised to keep the Creeks from committing any hostile acts 
on the frontier during the winter. On September 27, he wrote the 
following letter to the commissioners from his camp on the Ockmulgee 
River: “I am favored with your letter of yesterday, by Weatherford. 
I beg to assure you, that my retreat from my former camp, on the 
Oconee, was entirely owing to the want of food for our horses, and 
at the earnest entreaty of our chiefs. Colonel Humphreys and my- 
self, at different interviews, entered minutely and deeply into the 
subject of contest between our nation and the State of Georgia. I 
observed to him, that we expected ample and full justice should be 
given us, in restoring to us the encroachments we complained of, in 
which the Oconee lands are included; but finding that there was 
no such intention, and that a restitution of territory hunting grounds 


& Jbid., 8. 
= “The terms they [the commissioners] proposed were unaccom “ibe hig with a solitary 


uivalent, and exhibited an extremely niggardly spirit, from which h-minded Andrew 
ckens w dissented. He knew that a treaty could not without liberal 
compensation for the valuable lands which the Georgians were ann cultivating.” Pickett, 


McGillivray made the following remark about Pickens: “Pickens I take to be «a 
worthy moderate man. We got well acquainted, and I am sure if he had remained in his 
appointment, we should have come to some agreement.” McGillivray to Panton, October 
8, 1789, MS. copy, Bancroft Library. 
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was not to be the basis of a treaty of peace between us, I resolved 
to return to the nation, referring the matter, in full peace, till 
next spring. Many of the principals having gone hunting, nothing 
farther can now be done. I am very unwell, and cannot return. We 
sincerely desire a peace, but we cannot sacrifice much to obtain 
it. As for a statement of our disputes, the honorable Congress has 
long ago been in possession of, and has declared that they would 
decide on them in the principles of justice and humanity. ’Tis 
what we expect.’”* 

One more attempt was made by the commissioners to meet Me- 
Gillivray, but it was not successful. In the letter of September 
28 to the Secretary of War they were forced to admit with some 
mortification that “the parties had separated without making a 
treaty.’””* 

The diplomatic episode at Rock Landing has been hitherto ex- 
plained and interpreted entirely from the white man’s viewpoint. 
No appreciable consideration has yet been shown for the other side 
of the story, namely, the Indian’s. Descriptions of this affair have 
been, for the most part, patterned on the one offered by Humphreys, 
the official who failed to execute the mission of the federal govern- 
ment. It is to be expected that the attitude expressed by such a 
man would reflect his chagrin. Despite his diplomatic experience, 
Humphreys was not capable of coping with the clever Creek chief, 
nor of appreciating the delicacy necessary to obtain a treaty. He 
should have realized that to negotiate successfully with McGillivray 
a genuine attempt should be made to offer satisfactory compensation 
to the Creek nation; but apparently he regarded such a course as 
unnecessary. His letters show that he was ignorant of the gravity of 
the situation. The fact that he was fatuous enough to believe in 
the validity of the Georgia treaties is sufficient illustration of his 
calibre. Moreover, his statement that it was questionable whether 
or not McGillivray “ever had a former Treaty with, or received a 
genuine Commission from the King of Spain,” betrays his utter 
ignorance of the important relationship between Spain and the 
Creeks. 

a toed Ti 6. woe - — _, a @ commissioners Maclay wrote: “'Tis a 
— —¥g -- of business; and, by way of justification of their conduct in not ine made 


seem disposed to Precipitate the United States into war, the not uncommon 
truite of employing military men.’ Maclay, op. cit., 174. 
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Shortly after the Rock Landing failure McGillivray wrote to 
William Panton.” Through this letter we gain an understanding 
of the other side of the story. He first observed that “my expecta- 
tions on the occasion were sanguine, that such an appointment 
was purposely made to give us full and ample satisfaction in regard 
to our Land grievances, and that we should conclude a peace on as 
broad a bottom as one of Fox’s or Shelborne’s.” McGillivray’s re- 
marks on Humphreys were not complimentary. He considered him 
“fluent of speech, and a great boaster of his political knowledge, and 
his assisting at the former Treaty with the Courts of Versailles, 
Berlin, ete. He shifted his ground, modes of attack in various 
shapes. The arts of flattery, ambition and intimidation were ex- 
hausted in vain.” Evidently the Creek chief was not deceived by 
the crude diplomacy of the American. 

As for the attempted treaty McGillivray was justly enraged. He 
wrote that “it went to overthrow every pretention we had to an 
independent situation and while they demanded important sacrifices 
from us, they on their part held out to us, not the shade of an 
equivalent advantage for it.” McGillivray was also careful to point 
out that he had not deserted his Spanish friends, since he knew 
that his letter to Panton would eventually reach Miré. “On the 
whole I trust that our friends will approve of my conduct in this late 
Negotiation, as I was resolved to be the honest man, and not sacrifice 
the interests of our friends and our own political good faith, to 
private interest and mercenary motives.” 

The proposed treaty of Rock Landing provided that the Creeks 
must acknowledge themselves to be under the protection of the United 
States and also that all treaties with other powers must be abrogated. 
In McGillivray’s eyes this was impracticable since the Americans 
had at no time shown themselves suitable protectors of his nation; 
whereas Spain, although she had reasons of her own, had been a 
successful ally. 

McGillivray was not in the least influenced by Humphreys’ argu- 
ment, and when the latter became dictatorial in his attitude, the con- 
ference was terminated. “I finally told him,” wrote McGillivray, 
“by G I could not have such a Treaty cram’d down my 
throat.” After this McGillivray informed his warriors that “it was 





% McGillivray to Panton, October 8, 1789. A copy of this letter was enclosed with a 
letter from Henry White to Miré, October 23, 1789, MS., Bancroft Library. 
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vain to expect to bring them to do the justice we wanted ; my opinion 
was that as we came in a body, so we should retreat as peaceably as 
we came, and not be laying there wrangling with them, lest bad 
consequences might ensue.” 

The ability of the Creeks to withstand the demands and pressure 
of the Americans was due almost entirely to McGillivray’s diplomacy. 
Without his leadership the Creeks would probably have offered no 
more serious problem than the Cherokees, who had been successfully 
dealt with by treaty in 1785. McGillivray was able to block the 
desired settlement between the United States and his nation. In 
him the commissioners found a diplomat more astute than they. 
Even though he realized that the Creeks could not meet their power- 
ful neighbors in a general conflict, by taking advantage of inter- 
national rivalries, he was able to make his nation the dominant factor 
in the Old Southwest. The objective of all American negotiation 
had been to secure a definite Indian boundary and land cession; yet, 
despite the efforts of Georgia, the government under the Articles 
of Confederation, and finally the Washington administration, the 
Rock Landing conference left the problem of the Georgia-Oreek 
frontier as serious as it had been at the close of the Revolutionary 
War. 











A BRITISH ORDERLY BOOK, 1780-1781 
IV 
Edited by A. R. Newsome 


Heap Q™. Mrtiers PLantation, 
10™ Feb’. 1781. 


The Bat Horses to be Loaded & the Troops Under Arms ready to 
March precisely at half past Six OClock to morrow Morning. 


Yagers N Carolina Volunteers 
Cavalry 2 Six pound™ 

¥% the Pioneers Brig® Guards 

2 Three Pounders Bat Horses 

Lt Col Websters Brigade 1% the Pioneers 

2 Six pounders Waggons 

Reg* of Bose 


An Off & 12 Dragons will March With the Rear Guard. The Q™ M* 
Serj‘. of Each Corps is to March with the Bat Horses, M™ Ryder 
Brice is app* Inspector of Refuges for the Province of N Carolina. 


After Orders 10 Feb 1781 


The different Corps will Send to the Com”. at five OClock tomorrow 
Morn. to receive a proportion of Meal. 


Heap Q™, 
10%, Feb". 1781. 


The Bat horses to be Loaded & the Troops under Arms ready to 
March precisely at 6 oClock tomor” Morning in the follg Order. 


Yagers N Carolina Vol™. 
Cavalry 2 Six pounders 

% the pioneers Lt Col Websters Brigade 
2 Three pounders Bat Horses 

Brigade of Guards 1% the Pioneers 

2 Six pounders Waggons 

Reg*t of Bose 


An Off & 12 Dragoons will March With the Rear Guard. 
H* Q", 
12%, Feb’. 1781. 


The Bat Horses to be Loaded & the Troops under Arms ready to 
March at half past Six oClock tomorrow Morn*. 


[ 866 } 
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H*. Q", 
13", Feb” 1781. 
The Bat Horses to be Loaded & the Troops under Arms ready to 
March at % past five OClock tomorrow Morning in the follg Order 


2 Three pounders Lt Col Websters Brig® 
Brig®. Guards Bat Horses 
2 Six pounders 


Brig® Ord". 8 oClock at Night 
14" Feb’ 1781. 


lt having been Signified to B Gen'. O’Hara that L* Cornwallis means 
to make a forward move in the Morn* of Twenty Miles in a Rapid 
Manner in order totally to Effect the purposes of every late Exertion 
it is Wish’d Com Off". of Batt™. will Signify the same to their 
respective Corps in order to Ascertain at four oClock to Morrow Morn*. 
What Men will be Able to undertake the Same & what may be left 
behind. 


After Orders 9 oClock at Night 


The Army will March precisely at four oClock in the Morn*. The 
Off". are expected to take With them no more Baggage but their 
Canteens, & the Men will leave their Packs behind them under the 
Charge of such Men or Any that may not be able to March. The 
Returns Calld for in Brig Ord™. Will be Ready at four OClock in 
the Morn*. taking Care not to Disturb the Men in their Rest. 


H?* Q". Wirrey’s Hovsse, 
15 Feb’. 1781."4 


The Troops to be under Arms & ready to march precisely at half 
past five oClock tomorrow Morng in the follg Order. 


2 Three pounders Regt De Bose 
Brigade of G®. Lt Col Websters Brigade 
2 Six pounders, 


Orders 16". Feb™ 1781 


A Serj‘. & 18 Men from those Who have been resting in Camp to 
parade Immed? at the Guns with the Bat Horses of the Brig**. to forage, 
a Guide & further directions will be given by Maj’ England. 


® Cornwallis reached the Dan on the 15th —. to see the last of the American com- 
mand on the opposite side of the river. David henck, op. cit., 259; Tarleton, op. cit., 
229. Oernwallis in his letter of March 17 to Germaine said his army arrived at Boyd's 
Ferry on the 12th and found that Greene's rear guard had crossed the night before. 
Tarleton, op. cit., 264-265. 
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Br; Ord". 16 Feb 1781 


The duty of the Camp to be taken this day & tomorrow by the Men 
Who Stopp’d behind the last March & Rested. Tomor”. being a Halting 
day it is desired the men may be Appriz’d thereof that they may 
Employ it in Washing & Cleaning themselves. 


After Orders 


States of Comp” with all Alterations since last Return to be given into 
the Adj. immed’. that they may be Able to Send them When Collected 
to the Maj™ of Brigade by five oClock this Eveng. The Mill G* to 
parade at day break in the Morn®. at the Artillery Park The foraging 
parties of the diff** Corps & Dep™. of the Army to parade at 7 oClock 
to Mor. Mor*. With an Escort of a Sub® & 20 Men from Each Batt". 
the Guards give a Q™ Master instead of a Sub" Lt Col Webster Brig®. 
give a Capt for this party. 


Guard at Thomas’s Mills 





C -S& -8S -R&F 
Br: G®, i. ,=a ff - @& 
Col Websters a-» 2 = 
Reg* De Bose cf. 2s @ 
1: 3 5 - 100 

Henrys Mills 

N C Vol™ h « 4 -® 
L* Cornwallis’s G4 1 - 13 
Regt Bose M G! Leslies a. 
Web* Br: Prov" Gé 1-1- 9 
Cattle G* rhc 
Provt G4 6 Fe oe 


Heap Q™., Dossrnes’s Hovse, 
17", Feb” 1781. 


L¢ Cornwallis is very sorry to be ag". Obligd to call the attention of 
the Off". of the Army to the Repeated Ord"™. against plundering, He 
desires that the Ord™. given on the 28" Jan"’, 4" Feb”. & the 6™ of 
Feb’ May be read at the Head of Each Troop & Comp’. on each of 
the Three first Halting days & he Assures the Off". that if their duty 
to their King & Country & their feeling for Humanity are not Sufficient 
to Enforce their Obedience to them he must however Reluctantly make 
use of such power as the Military Laws has placed in his Hands** 

1**, Extract from Orders to be read 28 Jan’. As the Object of 
our March is to Support & Assist those Loyalists in N Carolina 


&e* & 


® Here follow two blank pages in the manuscript. 
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2™4, Extract 4 Feb’, Salisbury. It is with great Concern that Lord 
Cornwallis acquaints the Army &c* &c* 

3™@ Extract 6%. Feb". Any Off". who looks on with Indifference & 
does not do his utmost to prevent the Shamefull & & 





Detail of Duties 
8: 8: OO: D. Pr. 
L* Cornwallis’s G* ; « Bait e ..* Bae 
Gen! Leslies & Cattle =. © Be. « Bae 
Proy® G4 a & ete «20.8 
Pro;*. G4 = fa 
Total eo 9 + © 54 


To be Reliev’d when the Troops come up, in Case of a further Halt at 
12 o’Clock tomorrow. 
After Orders 


The Bat horses to be Loaded, & the Troops under Arms ready to 
March at half past five OClock tomorrow morn*. in the follg order. 


Cavalry Two Six pounders 
Yagers Brigade of Guards 
Pioneers Bat Horses 

Two Three pounders, Waggons 

Lt Col. Websters Brigade Rear Guards 


Brig®. Orders 2 oClock 18". Feb" 1781%8 


The Picqts of the Brigade to Consist of two Serj*. two Corp®. & 
Twenty four Private from Each Batt". to be posted in the following 
Order, Two Serj*. & 24 private in the Centre of the Brigade in the 
Road in front of the Guns, 1 Serj‘. & 12 in front of the Outward Flanks 
of Each Batt"—To Communicate With the Centre picq'. from the 
Right to the picqt of the 23". Right Posted in the Great Hillsborough 
Road on the left. 

Gen'. Orders 


A Foraging party Consisting of 1 Serj‘. 1 Corp] & 18 private to parade 
immediately in the great Hillsborough Road on the Left of the Brigade 
of Guards The Bat Horses &c* Will Attend—the Officers will take 
Care that the Bat Men observe in the Strictest manner, Gen’. Orders. 


After Gen'. Orders 
The Army will March in the morning at half past 5 oClock. The 
Brigade of Guards lead the Column Bat Men follow L* Col. Websters 
Brigade. 


® The march to Hillsborough began on February 18 and ended on February 20. David 
Schenck, op. cit., 260. 
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Armstrones PLANTATION, 
19, Feb’? 1781. 


Parole, © Sign, 

All passes to be taken from the people that go out at the Posts or 
Pieq™. of the Army & sent from thence in the Morning to Head 
Quarters. The Brig®. of G*. will relieve L*. Cornwallis G*. of 1 Serjt 
1 Corpl & 12 pr tomor”. as soon as the Troops come to their Ground. 


Brig” Ord". 


A Court of Enquiry consisting of Three Field Off". to Assemble at 
the Presidents Tent at half past five OClock this Evening, to Enquire 
into such Matters as shall be laid before it. 


L* Col Norton Presid 


Lt Col. Stuart 
Lt Col Pennington ; Mensbere 


Heap Quarters ARMSTRONG’s, 
19%, Feb’? 1781. 


Regulations concerning Horses & Negroes repeated 


For the Cavalry Horses Negroes 
Lt Col 10 4 
Capt® 7 2 
Sub" 5 2 
Surg” 3 4 
Q® Mart 2 4 
Infantry 
F Off". (besides Bat Horses) 3 2 
Capt™. 3 1 
Sub". Each 2 1 
1 


Q' M". Serj‘. & Serjt Maj" 

The Q". M*. of each Regt. may have Eight Negroes to Assist him in 
receiving prov™. & other Reg'. Business. Each Negroe is to have a 
Ticket with his Masters Name Signed by the Com. Off'. of the Corps 
or the Head of the Departm*‘. to which he belongs; Off". who have more 
than one Negroe will Number Each Ticket. The Dep’ Provost has 
reced orders to Seize & detain any Negroe who has not a Ticket agree- 
able to the above Order. All Serv. & Bat Men are to have Tickets 
for the Horses they ride or lead Sign’d as beforementioned. 

Br: Memorand™. No Off. from the British Legion having appear’d 
at the Court of Enquiry to give Evidence the Off". who Compose the 
Same will look upon themselves as Adjourn’d till the troops come to 
their Ground tomorrow. 
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After Orders 8 oClock at Night 


The Army will March at 4% past 6 OClock tomor”. Morn*. The 
Column will be led by Lt Col Websters Brigade, The Brig of G**. give 
the Rear Guard & forms the Same. 


Br Orders 
The 2 Comp’ 1*. Batt" forms the Rear Guard 


Heap Q™. Hirissoroven,** 
20%. Feb'?. 1781. 
C Sign, 
The diff*. Corps will send their Q™ Masters to Sharp Grinery’s for 
half Hides in the foll* proportion 


Guards 10 Hides 
23r4 

33rd 

71% 

Regt De Bose 
N C Vol* 


The Br: of G*. furnish the Town G*. tomorrow Consist* of 10 
3 Ser: 4C: 1D: 50 pr. one Corp’. & 6 private of which are to be Detach’d 
to the Mill Guard. The Q™ M* from the Brigade with all his Blacks 
will Attend at 12 oClock every Day to bury the Offal at the Cattle 
Penn. 


ao > > > 


Br Ord" 
Off Sr C D Pr 
The Picq™ to Consist of 1 4 + 1 60 
to march precisely at 4 oClock this Aftern". the Adjt in Waiting will 
Shew the Off the Post. 


Camp nEAR HitsBorovesr, 
21*,. Feb’ 1781. 


Br Morn’ Orders 


As the Army will halt on this ground for Some days it is recom- 
mended to the Com. Off". to See this opportunity is Employ’d in 
thoroughly repairing the Mens Cloathing Necessaries & Appointm™. as 
well as the Compleating of the Shoes. 


Mem. An Inspection of Ammunition Flints &* to be made & a 
Return to be given in. 


™ Cornwallis arrived at Hillsborough on the 20th and issued a proclamation on that 
day inviting all loyal subjects to repair to the royal standard. Several hundred came to 
the British camp for inquiries and news. They seemed desirous of peace, but fear and 
ae kept them from joining the British army. Tarleton, op. cit., 230-231, 
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Morn’ Gen' Orders 


The Army will Forage this Morning at 10 oClock, it is to be under- 
stood when the Inf". Forage on a halt, or in a first Position, that 
they bring three days Forage with them. 


Br Orders 


One Off & 20 Men with all the Bat Horses of the Brigade to be at 
the Artillery park at 10 oClock. All Officers & Men of the Guards 
& of Lt Inf Comp”* on duty to be immediately reliev’d & the Men 
get themselves Clean & ready to March by 12 oClock this day, in order 
to Attend the Ceremony of Hoisting the Kings Standard in Hillsborough 
at one oClock. two Additional Off'*. will be posted to those Companies 
for this day. Capt™ Richardson & Stuart will Join the Grenadier 
Company, Capt" Maitland the Lt. Infantry. The Grenad". & L‘ Inf’. 
Companies will meet at the Forks of the Road leading to Taylors 
Ferry® & Hillsborough at 4% past 12 oClock. 


Heap Q™. Hittssoroven, 
21** Feb" 1781. 


Morning Orders 


The Com. Officer of Artillery will Erect the Royal Standard at 
10 OClock to day & fire Twenty one Guns. 


Gen', After Orders, 12 oClock Noon. 


The orders respecting the Erecting the Royal Standard at 12 oClock 
this day is Countermanded ’till tomorrow when the same Troops will 
hold themselves in readiness to attend at the same Hour as order’d this 
day. 

Heap Q™. Hittssorover, 
21", Feb”. 1781. 

Parole, C Sign, 

All Inhabitants of the Country who are Conducted by M* James 
Mumo or Persons Deputed by him are to be permitted to pass the out 
Post. 


Detail 

CO: 8.8: C: D. Pr. 
L*, Cornwallis’s G‘, o*eeaneche. © an 
Gen! Leslie’s --.-+.-+1-+.-+ 6 $Guards 
Prov". G*, ao re wt Ben 


® Taylor's Ferry on Dan River. 





a Beat se 


wreea., f 
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Kello’s Mills ~--1-1-1-.-30) L* Col: 
Provost. .-.-*+1-1-.- 9 > Websters 
Cattle .-.-+1-1-.- 6) Brigade 
Be eee Reg De Bose 
Town Guard 1-1-1-4-. offt'ct 
Brigade Orders 


All the Collar Makers of the Brigade to be Sent to Lt McLeod*®*® 
Com. the Royal Artillery at 7 o’Clock tomorrow morning, with two 
Smiths. The Tanners will attend Lt Col Hamilton at the Same Hour 
for further directions. 

HixisBorover, 
22™7, Feb’’. 1781. 


The Court of Enquiry order’d to Sit some days past will Assemble 
at the presid®. Tent at 5 oClock this Evening. 


Heap Q™. Hillsborough, 
224, Feb’. 1781. 
Parole, C Sign, 


It is with great concern that Lord Cornwallis hears every day re- 
ports of Soldiers being taken by the Enemy, in consequence of their 
Straggling out of Camp in search of Whiskey; He Strictly Enjoins 
all Officers & Non Commission’d Officers Com**, the Out Posts and 
Picq®. of the Army to do their utmost to prevent any Soldier from 
passing them. 

The Command®. Officers of Corps are requested to pay their utmost 
attention to keeping their Men in Camp. Lord Cornwallis trusts, that 
there is so much Honour & Noble spirit in the soldiers that at a time 
when Great Britain has so many Enemies, & his Country has so 
much occasion for his Services, he will render himself unserviceable 
to it during the whole War, & of passing some Years in a Lonesome 
prison Subject to the bitter Insults of the Rebels, for the Chance of 
a momentary Gratification of his Appetite. 


Detail of Duties 
C: Sub 8: 0: OD: Pr. 





Kello’s Mill . s J -¢ 2S 2 sons ; ‘ 

M G! Leslie’s are ari — 0 

Prov" Waggon’s aa ee ee ee uards. 
‘8 6 2 era * #40. 


Lieutenant John Macleod, 1752-1833, was appointed lieutenant in 1771, sailed for 
America in 1775, joined Cornwallis in 1781, and commanded the artillery at Guilford 
Court House. He became captain in 1790, deputy adjutant general in 1795, lieutenant- 
colonel in 1797, major-general in 1809, and lieutenant-general in 1814. After the battle 
of Waterloo he accepted the office of director-general of artillery, which he held until 
his death. He was knighted in 1820. Olinton-Cornwallis Controversy, Il, 444. 
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L*. Cornwallis’s Se. tl 
Provost ee eS eS mg ee 
Cattle ee eg 2 ok eee oe ; 
* owe « ,. « 
Town G*, 1 -1+i1+4 - . = 40 Jt Websters 
Brigade Orders 


Ens". Stuart for the Mill duty, & to be Allow’d an Overslaan*’ in the 
Roster of Picq’. The Tents to be Struck & the Off". Baggage Loaded 
ready to move (to change their Ground) at 10 o’Clock to morrow 
morn®, at which time the Men will be under Arms. 


Brigade Morn’. Orders 23°*. Feb", 1781 


A Foraging party consisting of one Capt". & 20 Men to parade at the 
Guns at Ten oClock with all the Bat Horses of the Brigade. It 
having appear’d before a Court of Enquiry of the Brigade, that Edward 
Horman, Soldier in the 3". Company 2". Batt". Confin’d on Suspicion 
of Desertion; Is innocent of the Charge, He is therefore order’d to be 
releas’d from Confinement. 


Heap Q™. Hirisporovesn, 
23", Feb*’. 1781. 








Parole, Detail C Sign, 
C: Sub § C D. Pr. 
Town G*, Reo Fro ee . Hl SS 
L! og -rened . © ss ae 2 SS ee Lt Col Websters 
Prov". Wagg™. - Se ee Te - Brigade 
Prov' Guard - io - 
$8- 3-+-+.- @ 
Kello’s Mills ) 2D eae R.3.5 = 
M@ eles .-.-.-+1- - 6 ea 
Cattle an oF a oe i - 6 
1-i1- 3 - - 32 


Q' M". for tomorrow Brig®* Guards. Orderly Serj. for Gen' Leslies 
Regt De Bose & N C Volunteers. 


Exemption from a duty because already detailed on a superior duty. 
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Brigade Orders 


Corp'. Sirman, with three of the best Carpenters & all the Collar & 
Harness Makers of the Brigade, to be at Lt McLeod’s Tent tomorrow 
Morn by day break. 


N B: The whole of the Smiths & Tanners of the Brigade at present 
Employ’d to be Excused duty (tho expected to Conform to Camp Hours 
in the Evening) ’till further orders 


Brigade Morn’. Orders 24** Feb’ 1781 


The Picq™. of the Brigade will be in future of the foll*. Strength. 
out by Gen’. O’Hara Yesterday. 


Serj'. Corp". Drum". Private 





| First Batt". 1 oe 2. = 

3s a 
One Off". .& Second Batt®. Ons ee 2 mr. 
mee UB) Ls. Inte, ea Soe 
Grenad"™. ar Se 
Total 1 Officer «6 / os 9) acme 


This picq‘. will mount to day at 12 o’Clock but in future will be 
reliev’d one hour before day break in the Morning, the old picquet will 
remain with the New one till 8 oClock in the Morning when they will 
return to Camp the Ground to be Occupied by the picquet as pointed 
out by Gen'. O’Hara yesterday. 


Heap Q™. Hitisporover, 
24". Feb". 1781. 








Parole, Canterbury C Sign, Rutland 
Detail 
Capt Sub® SS. C. Pr. 
L* Cornwallis’s G*. er wee, ee oa 
Prov". Wag”. G*. - =. 2-1-1 + 9 > Guards 
Cattle G* i coke oe We Se 
4 hl a ae oe 
Kello’s Mill ee a oe en ae 
Prov. G*. . * pen = Ss al 
M Gl Leslies eo ee a ee a ae kind 
oe oe © Oo ea 
t 
Town Guard ln  e 3 Se See iy ae 
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Q* Master for tomorrow L‘t Col Websters Brigade, Orderly Serj‘. at 
M G' Leslies, Brigade of Guards. 


Gen', After Orders 24". Feb", 1781 


The Bat Horses to be Loaded & the Troops Under Arms ready to 
March precisely at four OClock this Afternoon. A Working party 
consisting of one Capt: Two Sub™ 6 Serj. 6 Corp” 3 Drum". 100 prs 
to Assemble at the Town Guard in Hillsborough tomorrow morn®. at 
7 oClock. 





Capt: Sub". Serj* OC. D. Pr 

Guards 1 ‘ 2 2 1 35 
L C Websters ; 1 2 1 1 40 
Regt Bose & N C V ; 1 2 2 1 25 
Tctal it 5 Sa see Bee Se 


The Men to March from their respective Camps with Arms. 


Morning Orders, 25", Feb’. 1781 


A Foraging party Consisting of 2 Serj**. 2 Corp". & 24 private under 
the Com*. of Q™ Master Furnivall will parade in the open Field in 
Front of the Brigade at Nine OClock.—Officers are desir’d to send 
Horses enough to bring Forage for two or Three days. 


Heap Q™. Wireys PLantation, 
25, Feb’. 1781. 





Parole, C Sign, 
Detail 
C: Sub: S: OC: P. 
L* Cornwallis’s G4 > i ~, ae =e 
Prov®. Waggons . * « © ee © ee 
M G' Leslies a aa | ee 
Town G4 1-23-+83 -+- . = 7 LO Wedsters 
Prov' G4 a en a oe a R Bose 
Cattle —* =.» —- «, Caaewre 
‘$ewtpepe fs By ve. 


Q’ Master to morrow Reg*. of Bose. 


After Orders 


The Bat Horses to be Loaded & the Troops under Arms ready to 
march at % past 5 OClock tomorrow morning in the foll* Order. 
Advane’d Guard Consisting of the Cavalry, Lt Inf". Guards & Yagers, 
under the Com*. of Lt Col. Tarlton 
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2 Three pounders Bat Horses 

Brigade of Guards 2 Six pounders 

2 Six pounders, Lt Col: Websters Brigade, a 
Reg*. De Bose Detachm*. of Cavalry 


N N C Volunteers. 


Camp NEAR THE Haw River, 
27" Feb 81. 

C Sign, Portland 
27%. Feb'’. 1781. 


The Army will be under Arms & ready to march precisely at Ten 
OClock this Morning. 


Brigade Orders 


It is expected that in future no Bat Men or Servants presume to 
quit the Camp for the purpose (or under pretence) of Foraging but 
by General order or on Application to the Commanding Officer of the 
Brigade. 


Camp NEAR THE Haw River, 
28". Feb: 81. 


The Army will Forage this Morn*. at 8 oClock this Morn*. the whole 
to Assemble at the Guns, the Reg". will send the Usual proportion of 
Men & Off", 


Heap Quarters FREELANDs, 
28%, Feb". 1781. 








Parole, Vienna C Sign, Prague 
Detail 

S: C: Pr. 
, L* Cornwallis’s G* 1 1 -12 
8 J Cattle , 6 neg 
oo Gen' Hosp! » we Bt eng 
1. ee 
Lt Col. Websters Br®. Prov' G*. 1. 2. 21 
Reg* Bose § M G' Leslies i 
& N C V. | Prov® Waggons 1 - 6 
2: 12 


Q' Master for the day Brigade of Guards. Orderly Serj‘. for Gen! 
Leslie. L* Col Websters Br*. 


Memorandum. A Watch found by the Regt of Rose the owner may 
have it from the Adj‘ of the Reg*. on proving his property. 
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Heap Q™, Freecanps PLantation, 
28%, Feb". 1781. 


After Orders 
The Bat Horses to be Loaded & the Troops under Arms ready to 
march precisely at Six OClock to Morrow morning in the following 
Order. 
Cavalry, Reg*. De Bose, 
Jagers, Advance Guard Roy’, N. C. Volunteers, 


Lt Inf” Guards Two, Six pounders, 
Two, Three pounders, L' Col. Webster’s Brigade, 


Brigade of Guards, Bat Horses & Waggons of the 

Two Six pounders, Army 

A Capt® Three Sub™. & 150 Men from Lt Col Websters Brigade, 
with a Detachm‘. of Cavalry will March in the Rear of the Waggons. 


March 1*. 1781. 


Br: Ord". 
A Foraging party consisting of 1 Off". 2 Serj*. 2 Corp*. 1 Drum’. 
& 24 pr. to Assemble at the Guns as soon as the Bat Horses arrive. 


Camp Sairn’s PLantatTIon, 
1*, Mar. 1781. 


Parole, Annapolis C Sign, Hague 
The Reg“. relieve their duties as per last Detail 


Brigade Orders 


It is B® Gen’. O’Hara’s orders that the Officers Commanding Com- 
panies cause an immediate Inspection of the Articles of Cloathing at 
present in the possession of the women in their Companies & an exact 
Account taken thereof by the Pay Serj‘*. after which their Necessaries 
are to be regularly examin’d at proper opportunities; and every Article 
found in Addition thereto, Burnt at the Head of the Company; Except 
such as have been fairly purchas’d on Application to the Commanding 
Officers & regularly added to their former List by the Serj. as 
above. The Off'*. are likewise order’d to make these Examinations at 
such times & in such a manner as to prevent these Women (Suppos’d 
to be the Source of the most infamous plunder*.) from evading the 
purport of this order. 

NB: This Inspection to be made at four OClock this day. 

A Woman having been Robb’d of a Watch a Black Silk Handkerchief 
a Gallon of Peach Brandy & one Shirt, & as by the description, by a 
Soldier of the Guards the Camp, & every Man’s Kit is to be Search’d 
is to be immediately Search’d for the same by the Officers of the 


Brigade. 
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Brigade Morning Orders 2. March 1781 


A foraging party consisting of 1 Officer 2 Seri*. 2 Corp’. & 24 
private to Assemble at the Guns this Morn*, at § oClock, with the 
Bat Horses. 

Notwithstanding every order, every entreaty that Lord Cornwallis 
has given to the Army to prevent the Shamefull & Dangerous practice 
of plundering & Distressing the Country & those orders back’d by every 
Effort that can have been made by B*. Gen’. O’Hara, he is Shock’d 
to find this Evil still prevails, & Ashamed to observe that the frequent 
Complaints he receives from Head Q™. of the Irregularity of the G*. 
particularly Affects the Credit of this Corps: He therefore calls upon 
the Officers, Non Commission’d Officers (& those men who are yet 
possessed of the feelings of Humanity & Actuated by the True principles 
of Soldiers The Love of their Country, The Good of the Service; And 
the Honor of their own Corps) to assist with the same indefatigable 
diligence the Gen' himself is Determin’d to persevere in—In order to 
Detect & punish all Men & Women so Offending, with the Utmost 
Severity & Example— 

The Gen', is Convine’d the Exertions of the Officers alone will not so 
immediately bring about this reformation as is requisite but he trusts 
he may have the greatest dependence on the Assistance of the Non 
Commissioned Officers, & every good Soldier, many of whom he knows 
are above those Practices. 

The Gen'. has wish’d not to trouble the Men with too frequent Roll 
Calls, but he is Sorry to find his Intentions are frustrated by their ir- 
regularity & is therefore oblig’d to order the Most frequent Roll Calls, 
& that all Men absent theref™. Shall be deem’d disobedient of orders, 
tried, & punish’d before the Comp’., on the Spot; Women to attend all 
Roll Calls in the Rear of the Companies (Except such as are in the 
Service of Officers) any, and every one found absent, to be immed’ 
Whipp’d & Drumm’d out of the Brigade. 

The Com™*. are desir’d to proceed to the trial of those Men offending 
Yesterday, & to put the Sentence of the Court Martial in Execution 
immediately, in the presence of all the Officers. 

NB: The Women to attend all Punishments, 


Heap Q™, Smirn’s PLantarTion, 
2™4. Mar: 1781. 
Parole, Stockholm C Sign, Bergen 
Detail 8: C: 
Brig, Lord Cornwallis’s G*. 1 - 


Gants Cattle ad’. 





1 

1 

Doct* Grant’s d°. 1 
Total 1 - 3 
Orderly Serj‘. at Gen' Leslies—Guards. To relieve at Three oClock. 
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After Orders 


All passages granted to persons going out of Camp are to be taken 
from them at the Out Posts & return’d to Head Q™. A work® party 
with Arms Cons*. of 1 Capt. 1 Sub" & 50 Rank & file with the pioneers 
of the diff'. Corps to parade at 6 oClock to mor”. Morn*, in front of 
the Brigade of Guards. 


Detail for the Work? party 
C Sub: Serj} R&F 





Br G* Peerage? ac fiw. 
L Col Websters ae ee oe 
ss = 6 Se OO 


Brig. After Orders 
The picq®. of the Brigade to be reliev’d one hour before day break 
to mor”. Morn*.—the old picq®. to remain with the New ’till Sun 
Rise. 
Heap Q™ Smirn’s PLantation, 
3™, Mar. 1781. 





Parole, Gibralter C Sign, Lisbon 
Detail 

Ss. O... a 
Br L* Cornwallis G4 Si eg ai 2D 
Gas, Prov® Wagg™. ee ee 
Hosp! si & Qo svg8 
Be 21 
Lt Col Webster, Prot. G4. 1-1 - 21 
i -«to8 


N C Vol*. Gl Leslie oie 
Q™ M" LC Websters Brigade, & orderly Serj‘. to Gen' Leslie—the 
Cattle G*. to be taken off 
Br. Orders 


A Serj‘. Corp' & 12 private to parade immediately, with 1 Sub: 
1 Serj‘. 1 Corp' & 18 private of LC Websters Brigade at the Waggons, 
as an Escort. 


Brigade Morning Orders 4"*. March 1781 


The Picq**. to be reliev’d as before order’d, the Off". will continue 
with the whole of the Picq*. till 8 oClock in the morning when they 
will all return to Camp leaving a Serj‘. & 18 private on Each Picquet— 
The Officers of the Picquets for the day will Visit them in the Course 
thereof, & rejoin With the rest of them at half past four in the After- 
noon; or in case of any Alarm or Firing immediately March to their 
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post for which purpose the Men will be ready Accoutred & their Arms 
filed seperate from the Batt". as an Inlying Picquet. 


Heap Quarters Smitu’s PLANTATION, 
4 March 1781. 
Parole, Manheim C Sign, Torbay 


Details for the Brigade of Guards the Same as yesterday. Orderly 
Serj‘. for M G' Leslie, Br: G*. 

Mem™. When the Corps send to the Cattle pen for their Meat, it is 
requested that a Q™ Mast’ or Q™ Mr". Serj‘. attend with them. 

Q’ Master to Mor”. North Carolinians. Orderly Serj‘. for M G! 
Leslie: L C Websters Brig. 


Orders Repeated Dated 
Head Quarters Charlotte Town 5th. Octr. 1780 


The Officers & Soldiers, of this Army, have given such repeated proofs of 
their Zeal and Attachment to the Interests of their King and Country, 
that Lord Cornwallis can have no doubt of their paying the most exact 
attention to them in every Instance by which they can be Materially 
affected. 

He desires the Officers & Soldiers to reflect that the great object of his 
Majesty’s forces in this Country is to protect & Secure his Majesty’s faith- 
full & Loyal Subjects, & to Encourage & Assist them in Arming; & opposing 
the Tyranny & Oppression of the Rebels. His Lordship therefore recom- 
mends it to them in the Strongest manner, to treat with kindness all those 
who have Sought protection in the British Army, & to believe that Altho 
their Ignorance & want of Skill in Military Affairs, may at present render 
their appearance Awkward in a Veteran & Experienc’d Army; When they 
are properly Arm’d, Appointed, & Instructed, they Will shew the same 
Arduor, & Courage, in the Cause of Great Britain, As their Countrymen who 
repair’d to the Royal Standard in the Northern Colonies. 


Heap Q™. Smirn’s Hovsz, 








5", Mar: 1781. 
Parole, C Sign, 
Detail 
- © - Private 

Brig®. L*. Cornwallis’s G*. 1-1- 12 

Guards Hosp! d° . 2. oe 

5. 6 Se ae 

L* Col Websters | Gl Lesties a ee - 
Brigade rov". Waggons ; 

Cattle Guard . 1 - 6 

3 - 18 
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Bose’s P © mi 
Brig, rovost Guard 1 1 18 

Q’ Master for tomorrow, Brigade Guards, & orderly Serj‘. for M G! 
Leslie. 

N B: Ten days Salt to be Issued to the Troops immediately. 


Gen! After Orders 5* March 


The Army will be in ready to March to morrow morning, at 1 past 


5 o’Clock. 
Order of March 


Cavalry 

Yagers Advance G*, Com™. by L*Col Tarlton 
L‘ Infantry G*. 

Two Three pounders, Brig®. Guards 

Lt Col Websters Brigade, Bat Horses, 

Two Six Pounders Waggons, 

Reg*. De Bose, Lt Col Hamiltons Corps, 
Two Six pounders, An Off*. & 12 Dragoons. 


The detachm'. under the Com‘. of Captain Champigny to Join their 
respective Reg*. The Militia under the Command of Col Field to 
Flank the Bat Horses; that under the Com*. of Col Bryan*®* to flank 
the Waggons. A Detachm*. of an Officer & twenty Men from each of 
the Reg‘. from each of the Reg‘. of Lt Col Websters Brigade 20 Men 
from the Brigade of Guards & an Off". & Twenty Men from the Reg’. 
of Bose under the Command of a Capt". of L C Websters Brigade to 
march with Lt Col Hamiltons Regt. in the rear of the Waggons. the 
men for this detachment of the Worst Marchers. 


H?# Q™. Atrons Hovssz, 
6 Mar 1781. 
Brig*. Orders 
The picq®. of the Brigade to Consist of one Offt & 50 private to be 
posted agreeable to the directions of the Com. 
Gen! Orders 


The Bat Horses to be Loaded & the Troops to be under Arms ready 
to March at 7 oClk toMorrow morning 


Brig®. Orders 
As the army is ordered to be ready to March at 7 oClock tomor”. 
Morn®, the Picq™ will not be doubled agreeable to the Standing Orders 


® Col. Samuel Bryan, who headed a rising of loyalists on the Yadkin in 1780 and lost 
lost all | his property by confiscation. Clinton-Cornwallie Controversy, II, 409; Tarleton, 
op. q . 
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of the Brigade but the Whole will be Accoutred a Q* of an hour before 
Day break. 
Br Orders. 7 March 1781 


A Foraging party Consisting of 1 Off" & 30 private with the Bat 
Horses of the Brig®. to parade at the Guns immed’. 
H* Q™., 
7™, March 1780 [1781] 
C Sign, Milford 
Detail for this day. 





s C P 

L* Cornwallis G¢ t «sf «+ | 

Gs Cattle oe oe 
Genl Hosp! ~~ 

Total 1. 3: 21 


Q’ M". Brig® G**. & Ord? Serj‘. to Genl Leslies. Detail for tomorrow 
the Same as for this day. 


Brig**. Morn’. Orders 8 March 81 


The Off* with 14 the picqts to be Calld into Camp at 8 oClock this 
Morning (and return to their post agreeable to former Orders) every 
other Centry will be taken Off during this interval of time, taking 
Care to leave all Such posted as Command Roads or approaches to the 
Camp. 

H Q™ 
8 Mar. 178[1] 
The Army will March at % past 9 OClock this Morning 


Order of March 


Hamilton’s Corps Regt of Bose, 
Bat Horses Brig® Guards 
Waggons 2 Three pounders 
two Six pounders Legion 
L Col Websters Brig® Lt Inf? Guards 
two Six pounders, Jagers 
Heap Q™. Durrretps, 
8, Mar 1781. 
C Sign, 


The bat Horses to be Loaded & the Troops Under Arms ready to 
march at 7 oClock tomor”. morning in the following Order. 


Jagers N Carolinians 

Two Three pounders, Two Six pounders 
Brig®. Guards Lt Col Websters Brig® 
Two Six pounders, Bat Horses & Waggons 


Regt of Bose 
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One Batt". of L C Websters Brig® With an Off". & 20 Dragoons will 
March in the Rear of the Waggons. The Lt Inf. cf the G*. will 
send for their flour to the Com"*. at 5 oClock in the Morn* the Brig® 
of G*, at % past five. 


Brigade Orders 9"* March 1781 


A foraging party of 1 Off" & 30 private with all the bat Horses of the 
Brigade to parade at the Guns immed’. 


H* Q™. Gorrets PLantarion, 
9 Mar 81. 


C Sign, 
Brig* Morning Orders 10 Mar. 81 


A foraging party of one Off’ & 30 priv® With all the Bat Horses of 
the Brigade to Parade at the Guns, at 8 oClock this Morn*. Six days 
Salt to be Issued to the Troops Immed?. 


H? Q™. Gorrev’s Piantation, 











10 March 1781. 

C Sign, 
S - © - Pr 
qa L* Cornwallis’s G4 i. i- & 
Cattle a? eee 
Total 1-2 - 18 

LO 

Prov‘ 2 eS 
a ee A 
Total 1- 38 - 2 
al Prov®. Waggons ee ee 
Bose Genl Leslies Tai 
Total +a 


Gen! After Orders 1 oClock 10 Mar 1781 


A Capt" & 30 private will parade Immed’. from the Brig®* of G®. 
& March to Reinforce a Sub" & 20 private from the Regt De Bose at 
the Mills, the Off Will receive a Guide from Head Q™. 
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Heap Q™. Gorretts PLantarion, 
10%, Mar: 1781. 
After Orders 


The Bat Horses to be Loaded & the Troops under Arms ready to 
March at % past five oClock to Mor”. morn®. in the foll*. Order. 


Cavalry Advane’d Guard Reg* De Bose 


Jagers nn North Carolinians 

L* Inf? Guards ( weer 1’ Coll. 9 Six pounders, 

2 Three pounders Brig®. of Guards. 

Lt Col Websters Brigade Bat Horses & Waggons 


Two Six pounders, 


A Batt". of the Brig®. of Guards with an Off". & 12 Dragoons will 
March in the rear of the Waggons, the Militia will flank the Bat 
Horses & Waggons as Usual. 


Br Orders 
The 1*. Batt® Guards will form the Rear Guard. 


Heap Q™. Ditton’s Mitt, 
11® Mar: 1781. 
Parole, C Sign, 
Detail as Usual 


Morning Orders 2 past 7 OClock, 12"*. March 1781 


A Foraging party to parade at the Barn opposite Head Q™. at 
8 oClock this Morning all the Bat Horses of the Army will Assemble 
& the Covering party for this Service. 

Of. § C. Pr 





Proportion for the Guards 3: 6 - 6. 110 
Heap Q™. MoGusstiongs [ MoCuiston ?], 
12, March 81. 
Parole, Newfoundland C Sign, Bedford 
Detaal 
Sub: Serj‘ Corp' Pr 
Br L* Cornwallis G*, 1-1- 
as M Gl Leslies oie; Seen 
; Hosp' Waggons cP af ea 
Total 1-3 - 21 
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Prov® Waggons ea 

— Webster Cattle G*, t's 
Mill G4 .. «2 £4) - 

Lo @ oe G «cae 

ro } Provt Guard we Bee 


Ord’ Serj‘. for M G' Leslies, L C Websters Brigade. All absent 
men to be reported as soon as Possible to the D A Gen’. The Off". of 
Picq™. are desir’d to be very Alert & particularly attentive to people 
that pass their posts no one must be Suffred to pass but by authority 
from H Q™ Women particularly are to be attended to. 


Br Orders 


B G' OHara is pleas’d to dispense with the Women attending punish- 
ments in future— 


After Orders 12, March 1781 


The Bat Horses to be Loaded & the Troops ready to March at half 
past five OClock tomorrow Morn‘. 


An Officer & 12 Dragoons Brigade of Guards 


2 6 pounders 2/3 pounders 
Reg*. of Bose Lt Col Websters Brigade, 
Bat Horses & Waggons Cavalry 
N Carolina Regts L* Infantry tone Lt. Col Tarleton 
2 6 pounders Jagers 
Heap Q™., 
13 March 1781. 
Parole, C Sign, 


Brig®. of G**. give Genl Leslies Guard & orderly Serj‘. A party 
consisting of one Officer & 50 Private from the Brigade of G* to Parade 
Immed? & March to Mendenhalls Mills—a Guide will Attend from 


Head Q™. 
Morn’ Orders 14"°. March 1781 

The party at Mendelhalls Mills to be reliev’d at 12 o’Clock this day, 
a Serj‘ & 12 of which relief will be sent Immed’. as an Escort to two 
Waggons to this Mill, where they will remain & be join’d by the other 
part of the Guard.—the Serj‘ of this Escort will inform himself where 
the Waggons Are. A foraging party consisting of an Officer & the 
same N° of Men as Yesterday with all the Bat Horses to parade at 
the Church at 8 oClock this Morn*: 
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B Ord". 


Off". for the above duty C Horneck; for the Mill duty this day at 
12 oClock, Ens® Stuart. For picqt to Morrow Morn*, Capt Swanton. 


H*, Q™. 
14* March 1781. 

Parole, Kingsbridge C Sign, Amboy 

Brig® of Guards will relieve L* Cornwallis. Guard, 1 Serj‘ 1 Corp! 
12 pr. The Q™ Masters of the day will in future Attend the delivery 
of prov™. to the different Corps & see that each Corps is properly & 
Regularly Serv’d in due proportion & Report all deficiencies to Head 
Q™. Q* Master for this day Brigade of Guards— 


Gen'. After Orders, 14° March 81 


The army to be under arms & the bat Horses Loaded ready to march 
precisely At half past five O’Clock tomorrow Morning In two Columns 
in the following Order 


Left Column 
Jagers 
Lt Infantry Guards ) O T >a Comm". by 
Cav alry . Lariton 
Lt. Col*. Websters Brig*. Right Column 
Reg*. D*. Bose An Officer & 12 Dragoons 
Brig*. of Guards L*. Colo: Hamiltons Reg* 


Guns as Usual 


A Detachment of two Capt™. three Sub". & one Hundred Men from 
the Reg". Which form the left Column to be Composed of Serviceable 
men but not the best marchers. 





Detail for the Detachment 
Capt". Sub". S: C: P 
Brig*. of Guards 1 2. 2. 35 
L‘. C. Websters Brig*. 1 2 3. 3. 45 
Reg‘. D*. Bose ‘ ie © 1. 20 
Total 2 Os 6. 100 


The troops to send for meal at 4% past 4 in the Morning The B 
will move With the right Column 
B. Orders 


The Detachment To be form’d (as Specify’d by Gen'. Orders) from 
the whole of the Brig*. Capt". Horneck, the Officer for this Duty. 
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Gen'. Orders 16** March 1781 


It is Expected as the Public Service requires it that all arms Ac- 
coutrements &c taken from the Enemy or not in Immediat use of the 
Corps (from the Kill’d & Wounded of the army) are given in Im- 
mediately those of the Enemy to H*. Q™. Those spare arms of the 
Corps to L*. McCloud, Commanding the Royal Artillery who will give 
receipts for the same. 

Heap Q™. 
16" March 1781. 


Lord Cornwallis, desires the Off. & Soldiers To Accept of his 
Warmest Acknowledgements for the verry Extraordinary Valour dis- 
plaid in the Action of Yesterday,®® he will Endeavour To do Justice 
to their Meritt in his representation to their Sovereign of the Com- 
mander in Chief, and shall Consider it as the Greatest Honour of his 
life to have been Placed at the head of so Gallant an Army— 

He gives his Particular t{h]anks to M: G: Leslie for the Spirited 
& Judicious atack which he Conducted on the left Wing of the Enemy— 
to B: G: O'Hara; & L'. Colo. Webster for the Emminent Services which 
They Render at the head of their respective Brigades—to B: G: 
Howard, & to the Officers who Commanded the Battalions & Corps, 
of the Guards, & British lines— 

To Major Dupy,® who Emminently Distinguished him self at the 
head of the Regt. of Bose,—to Capt". Ryder, who Commanded the 
Jagers. To Lt. Colo. Tarlton, for the Spirit & ability shewn by him 
in the Conduct of the Cavalry, to Lt. McCloud, for his able, Manege- 
ment of the Artillery— 

He must likewise Acknowledge the Assistance of his Ai de Camps, 
Capt". Brodderick,® Maj". Ross, & L'. Holding of Cap‘. Shelley Aide 
. Camp to M: G: Leslie, Maj". Despaird:*? D: Pt: A: General And 
Maj" of Brig*. England, Acting as Q’. Master General, & to the Majors 
of Brig* Colins, Bowes, & Manley.® 


After Orders 


Seventeen Waggons to set out at Eight O’Clock tomorrow Morning 
under the Escort of L*. Colo: Hamiltons Corps, & an Off'. & 12 Dragoons 
Each Waggon to Carry as many of the Wounded men as can Possibly 
be put into it—M". Grant, is desired to take particular care that the 
men who are sent away in the Waggons tomorrow are such as cannot 
Possibly Either Ride or walk & at the Same time that their Cases 


a 

% Heary Brodrick, 1758-85, promoted to major in the summer of 1781 and afterwards 
lieutenant-colonel of the Coldstream Guards. Controversy, II, 408. 

% Perhaps Deputy Adjutant-General John peweas, , Syraree general, who had a 
long in different parts of the . He died in 1829. Clinton 


— ogy career 
Cornwallis Controversy, II, 427. 
® John Manley. COlinton-Cornwallis Controversy, II, 444. 
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will admit of their being again with the army, & a Proper Attention 
to this Order is of the Greatest Consequence. M". Grant is requested 
to be verry Exact in seeing it put Properly in to Execution, a small 
Guard will be given by each Corps to take Care of their Respective 
Wounded, & an Officer will attend from L*. Colo: Websters Brig*. 
M"* Grant will order a proportion of the Mates Department to attend 


Brig’. Orders 
A Serj‘. Corp’, & 12 from the Brig*. Guards Will form this Guard. 


Gen'. Morning Orders 17° March 1781 


The army will forage at ten O’Clock this Morning, all the bat horses 
& Covering Parties of the different Corps will assemble at the Provoasts 
near Head Q™. a Q". before Ten, 


After Morning Orders 9 O'Clock 


All the Women of the army Except one a Comp’. to be Immediately 
sent after the Wounded men of the Army. 


B: Orders 


As the returns given in Yesterday are by no means Acurate from the 
Hurry in which they were taken,—Companies are desired to give 
returns Agreable to the anexd form with all Explanation on the back 
thereof, these returns to be given in to M*. Willson who will give them 
to the Maj". of Brig*. by twelve O’Clock. 


Heap Q™. Guitprorp Court HOUSE, 
17” March 81. 


Lord Cornwallis desires that the troops will believe that he is 
thoroughly sensible of the distress they suffer for the want of flower or 
meal which is Unfortunately Increased By the Accidental Breaking 
of Dents mill Last Night, their Continuing here at Present is Necessary 
for the Safety of their Wounded Companions, he knows that it is 
UnNecessary to add any thing on this Subject As the Spirit of this 
Army has so often Shewn it self as Superior to the Hardships of 
Hunger & fatigue, as to the Danger of Battle. 


Detail for this day 


Serj‘. Corp’. Private 
L*, Cornwallis G4 Ee ae 
G'. Leslies d° 1 
Waggons d° 1 - 6 
3 


Total 
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Brig*. Orders 

Temporary Arangement of the Brig*. in Companies. 
Companies Off". Rank & Name Serj* Rank & file 
Grenadiers Capt™. Cristie & Maitland 6 91 
L*. Infantry d° Dundass & Richardson 6 90 
First Comp’. L*. Col*. Lovelace 3 99 
Second d° Capt". Horneck 3 99 
Lt Colo: Norton Total 6 18 379 

Explanation. The whole to be Considerd as one Batt*. ’Till further 


Orders. 
Heap Q™., 


17" March 1781. 


The Horses Intended to Carry the Wounded men are to be sent to 
the Hospital in front of the Reg*. of Bose at 4% past 7 O’Clock tomor- 


row Morning 





Gen'. Orders 
The army to move at ten O’Clock in the following Order. 

Reg*. Bose, 2: 3: Pounders 

4: 6 Pounders J agers 

L‘. Colo: Websters Brig*. Lt Infantry 

4: 6: Pounders & 

Brig*. Guards, Cavalry 

Heap Q", 
18 March 1781. 
Detail 
Serjt. Corp’. Private 

L*, Cornwallis G*. 1 1 12 
G'. Leslies d° 1 6 

Total 1 2 18 


A Serjeant & 12 to Parade in the field to forage, 


Heap Q™: Testn’s [Trson?] Prantation, 
18 March 


Orders ten O’Clock at Night 


The Wounded men remaining at this Place, the Spare Ammunition 
Waggons of the Artillery & the bat Horses of the army to move at 
Nine O’Clock tomorrow Morning Under Escort of the Reg‘. D*. Bose 
with 2: 6: Pounders & an Off". & twenty Dragoons. The Surgeons & 
Mates of the different [?] are desired to attend at the barn where the 
wounded men are at 5 O’Clock tomorrow Morning. 
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Heap Q™., 
19 March 1781. 


8. C. Private 
L*, Cornwallis G*. * . Se 


Orderly Serj‘. at M. G. Leslies, Guards. The Surgeons or mates of 
the different Corps are to draw the Provisions from the Commissary 
for the sick & Wounded of their Respective Corps. 


Morning Orders 20 March 81 


A foraging Party to Parade at 8 O’Clock this morning near the 
Hospital with all the bat Horses of the different Corps. 

S. C. P 

Proportion for the Guards 1. 1 - 18 


Brig*. Orders, 20° March 1781 


The Companies will give in returns of all alterations & between 
the 23¢ Feb’. & 1** March. The Companies will give in returns To 
the 15 March Account there for all Alteration since the first of 
March The usual form is to be observd in doing this & great Cor- 
rectness to be observd the Adj‘. will Examine these returns & give them 
in when Correct to the Maj of Brig*. 

Gen'. O’Hara, having receivd Complants that the sick & Wounded 
Men have not been regularly and Properly Victual’d of late, to prevent 
This Neglect in future he is pleased To atach Q". M. Serj‘. Hunt 
to the Hospital with one of the Q*. Master Corp". For this purpose, 
& also to direct that Serj‘. Boddington, as long as his Wound obliges 
him to remain at the Hospital shall regulate & Inspect their Kettles 
Appointing for this purpose those Women that can be Spared from 
other avocations in the Hospital together With men under slight 
Wounds to Perform this duty for the rest. 


All further regulations will be attend to from M* Rush, the Surgeon. 


Heap Q™: Camp, NEAR DEEP RIVER, 
20% March 81. 
Parole, Count"., 
G'. Morning Orders 


James Hunter Esq’. is Appointed L*. Colo: of Militia & to receive 
the Arms & Parole of all Persons who Surrendered in the Proclamation 
of the 18 Ins‘.** L*. Col*, Hunter’s Passes are to be Respected at 
the out Posts as Comming from head Q™. 


* The proclamation is printed in Tarleton, A History of the Campaigns of 1780 and 1781, 
812-138. He promised those surrendering themselves before April 12 a return to their 
homes and British protection. 
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Detail 
Serj‘. Corp". Private 
L4, Cornwallis G*. | Bei 1-1- 12 
Seat Weegene at : : ; 
Cattle  S 3 
Total Te 4 24 
Brig*. Orders 


Lord Cornwallis having Signify’d To Brig*. G'. O’Hara that it is his 
Lordships wish that the Number of Bat Men Servants & Orderlys may 
be greatly decreased the Necessity of the Service requiring every means 
what ever may be used to Strengthen the files in each Corps, & that 
these Men permited to Continue in Such Imploy shall be of the worst 
Marchers, 

Gen‘. O’Hara is pleased to Make the following regulations for the 
Brig*. of Guards not doubting However Inconvenient for the Moment 
the Off. of the Brig* may feel the want of former Indulgences, they 
will not Suffer Such Consideration to way against The Interest they 
have Manefestly Shewn for the Public Service — 


Ne N° 
B*. Gen" 2 G. Staff Off. 1 Surgeons 1 
Commdant 1 Reg. Staff 1 between two 
Comp*. 1 to each 


The whole to march with the baggage always Compleatly Armd & 
Appointed as other Soldiers & able to act for The defence of the whole, 
all Bat Men Exceeding the regulation to Join at 4 O’Clock this day 
& be orderd to take their tower of duty. 

B: G: O’Hara, requests Lt. Colo: Norton will see this Order Quickly 
Comply’d with, & a return to be given In (with their Names) in the 
Service of Off"*. when it is regulated the Wounded Off will have one 
bat man each Continued to them till they are fit for duty. 


[ Concluded. | 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


The Country Church in North Carolina. A study of the country churches in 
relation to the material progress of the State. By Jesse Marvin Ormond. 
(Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press. 1931. Pp. xv, 369.) 
This volume has an introduction by Dr. E. C. Branson, who thinks 

that it will be indispensable to those who would think through the 

problems with which it is concerned. With a great array of statistics 
gathered from the publications of the United States Census Bureau 
and of the boards and departments of our state government and 
from many other sources the author presents data “pertaining to 
the church of the white people as one of the social institutions on 
the rural areas of North Carolina.” To put the rural church in 
proper setting Dr. Ormond gives in the first 31 pages of his work 

a general account of the State, its physical and economic con- 

ditions, climate, population, ete. Unfortunately he was writing be 

fore the population statistics of the 1930 census were available. In 
this part of his work he seems to have borrowed the spirit of glorifica- 
tion of North Carolina such as is contained in the pamphlet, North 

Carolina a Good Place to Live,” from which he quotes. Possibly he 

would have done well to abbreviate this chapter, though all will 

approve his assumption that a complete picture of the rural church 
cannot be given except in its environment. 


Part two, which has the heading, “The Counties and Their Coun- 
try Churches,” occupies the remainder of the volume. The counties 
are treated in alphabetical order with a display of data relating to 
each on such matters as geography, topography, towns, schools, rail- 
ways, highways, area, agricultural products, population, and manu- 
factures. Then follow the rural church data with comparative figures 
back to 1872. Rural churches are those in the open country and in 
places of not more than 1,500 inhabitants. A great help to the 
understanding of the reading matter is the full-page map of each 
county. On these maps are indicated the townships with their popula- 
tion, towns, railroads, highways, and sites of white country churches 
with the denomination of each shown by initials appended to their 
names. Though there are a few omissions of names of churches yet 
for the most part the maps are full and accurate and will prove most 
valuable. The data given in these county statements are satisfying 
and answer many questions as to number of churches, character of 
[ 393 } 
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buildings, number of members in the totals and on the average, and 
their denominations. 

The last two chapters are devoted to a more general study of the 
county groups as a whole. In them the author discusses the character 
of the churches in regional groups, in agricultural as contrasted 
with industrial counties, in wealthier and poorer counties, in cotton 
growing and tobacco growing sections. He also shows the influence 
of urban populations on the country churches near them. His most 
striking comparison is that of religious conditions in counties with 
large numbers of tenant farmers and in others where the farmers 
own their own land; the blighting effects of farm tenantry is shown 
to be as pronounced in religious condition as in social and economic 
conditions. 

Interpreting his data in their larger aspects, the author insists 
that there are too many country churches for white people in North 
Carolina. Their number is 5,226, one for every nine square miles 
of territory, which if evenly distributed would put every country 
church within three miles of four others. There is one church for 
each 260 of the white population; the average membership is 106; 
of the churches 1,019 have less than fifty members, and 320 less 
than 25. But the author does not tell in how many churches this 
small membership is inevitable because of location in mountain coves 
and on islands and in areas cut off by swamps and water. In point 
of ministerial service also there are too many country churches, for 
the same minister often serves four or more and finds it impossible 
to give proper attention to the needs of his several congregations. 
These small churches also have inadequate physical equipment and 
financial support. The author advises the consolidation of the 
weaker churches and the location of new church buildings on easily 
accessible sites on public highways. In place of the 3,876 one-room 
churches which are now found in the State we might have a fewer 
number of modern brick buildings adapted to the educational de- 
mands of the churches of today. With proper attention to grounds 
as well as to buildings these churches might become centers of the 
social and recreational as well as the religious activities of rural 
communities. 

Dr. Ormond does not disguise the fact that he is a preacher as 
well as author. He must be making comparisons of amounts spent 
on automobiles and such things with the amounts invested in church 
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buildings. They are all very interesting but perhaps his readers 
would have gotten his meaning without such preachments. 
G. W. Pascnat. 
Wake Forest, N. C. 





The Story of the Confederacy. By Robert Selph Henry. (Indianapolis: 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1931. Pp. 514. $5.00.) 

Mr. Henry’s book is essentially an accurate, comprehensive his- 
tory of the Civil War, told by an intelligent, twentieth-century 
Southerner. The words “accurate” and “comprehensive” are used 
advisedly. No other single book in existence gives such a detailed 
and at the same time reliable account of the movements, achieve- 
ments, successes and failures, both minor and major, of the Con- 
federate forces. From Sumter to Appomattox, wherever and when- 
ever any Confederate colonel marched his men up a hill—either to 
victory or back down again—there is, one might almost say, some 
mention of the incident in Mr. Henry’s pages. At the same time he 
is not prevented from seeing the strategical wood for the tactical 
trees. His book is indeed rather notable for its clear understanding 
and vivid description of Civil War strategy. In Mr. Henry’s pages 
the armies do not fight merely to see who can kill the most men in a 
given time, but to gain definite objectives, rather. In short, Mr. 
Henry makes the war take on an underlying unity and continuity. 

But while Mr. Henry deals primarily with the war, other phases 
of Confederate history are not neglected. There is a short chapter 
on the secessionist movement, and a somewhat longer one on the 
organization of the Confederate government. There are, scattered 
through the book, brief accounts of the actual working of the govern- 
ment, especially the friction between the central government and 
the states. There is, of course, a short account of Confederate 
diplomacy. There are numerous sidelights on social conditions 
among the people at home. And since social and political conditions 
at the North had a very direct bearing upon the war, they, too, come 
in for some attention. 

The special student of Confederate history will find here nothing 
newly discovered, and apparently very little, if anything, to quarrel 
with. Mr. Henry has studied his subject for years, knows it 
perhaps as well as any man living, and apparently has striven for 
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accuracy in all details. The general reader, however, will find several 
judgments which may somewhat surprise him. Thus, for example, 
most Southern folk are accustomed to think of the first year of 
the war as a Confederate success. But no, says, Mr. Henry, it was 
a year of disaster, marked by the loss of Fort Donelson and the half- 
victory at Shiloh, while the splitting of the Confederacy under 
Grant, Farragut and others was well under way. Only in Virginia, 
where the western part had been wrested from the Confederacy and 
erected into a new state, was there any clear Confederate gain, and 
even that was largely due to timorousness on the part of McClellan. 
Again, it may surprise some readers to learn that Gettysburg was 
not lost on the third day, but on the first, when the Confederates 
quit fighting at dark when they might soon have taken Culp’s Hill, 
and again on the second day, when Longstreet failed to carry the 
Emmitsburg Road. The whole third day’s fighting against a larger 
army well entrenched was a ghastly blunder, an error from which 
Stonewall Jackson saved Lee at Sharpsburg, and from which he 
would almost certainly have saved him, either by preventive tactics 
or by dissuasion, had he been alive at Gettysburg. 

Lee was imprudent on the offensive at times when Jackson was 
not at hand, but on the whole Mr. Henry has the sincerest admira- 
tion for Lee, both as a man and as a military commander. Next to 
Lee, in Mr. Henry’s estimation, stands Stonewall Jackson. Readers 
will be interested in his sympathetic sketches of these two men, and 
also in his fair-minded and more or less sympathetic sketches of 
the other major Confederate leaders, both military and civil. He has 
the knack of making his men seem alive; he writes almost as if he 
had known them in the flesh. 

Mr. Henry writes as a Southern man, but he has been fair to the 
North and to the Northern leaders. He writes without a trace of 
bigotry. His style, too, is well suited to his purpose; he never lapses 
into dullness nor strains after effect. His publishers have, it may be 
admitted, some justification for describing his book as “lucid, terse, 
animated, extremely readable.” It is a better book than this re- 
viewer, on opening it, had expected to find. 

Cuartes Lez Sniper. 


Denton, N. C. 
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On Understanding Women. By Mary R. Beard. (New York: Longmans 

Green and Company. 1931. Pp. viii, 632. $3.50.) 

This somewhat equivocal title might signify several things. It 
might cover a collection of biographical sketches with an underlying 
current of apology, or appreciation, or sentiment. It might hold 
the key to the charge that “women is fickle, constant in nothing.” 
Or it might be a book of advice to smooth the maladjustments in 
family relations accompanying, or as some would say caused by, 
the feminist rebellion. But no one of these approaches would be 
Mary R. Beard’s. To savor the full flavor of her work one should 
know that it is predicated upon a distinctly superior person’s con- 
sidered reaction to the world in which she has found herself. Mrs. 
Beard believes in progress. She sees it in history. She is not a 
cyclist. Perhaps we may say she is more than a cyclist. Not mini- 
mizing the tasks that lie ahead of us she is yet confident of the pos- 
sibilities in social engineering. The challenge of the tasks is such 
that the combined efforts of both men and women will be required. 
The thoughtful hopefulness that must be a fundamental part of 
Mrs. Beard’s admirable orientation to her day inheres in the first 
five parts of her activist treatment of her subject which might 
have been phrased On the Better Understanding of the Relaiton of 
Women to the Life We Are Living. In Part VI it comes into the 
open. Had she written only this part she would have given meat 
for thought for many a day. 

But the first part of the essay is as interesting though perhaps 
not so original and vital as the last. Here may be noted a marked 
reliance on Briffault. The support is well chosen. And the idea 
which is developed, namely that the creative intelligence of women 
functioned magnificently in the launching of civilization illustrates 
beautifully one of the by-products of the advances of anthropology. 
For so much are our determining ideas the result of the sifted choice 
of history’s accumulation that a new interpretation may bring about 
the rejection of generally accepted notions and the substitution of 
something new that is compounded of ever present but misunder- 
stood or little understood elements. This new thing may in its 
turn become a stimulating factor in the improvement of human life. 
It is this possibility that gives zest to the business of research and 
general intellectual life. He has played a trump card in the (if 
we but admit it) technical game of understanding modern life who 
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so applies the results of research that a new siant is given to one 
of the supposedly fixed factors in the kaleidoscopic modern scene. 

I have spoken of the kaleidoscopic quality of our life. Mrs. 
Beard is more apt and draws upon the metaphor of the symphony. 
The suggestion, it may be suspected, came from the most poetic 
classicist of our day—Oswald Spengler. The impact of Spengler’s 
ideas on Mrs. Beard was great and led to acceptance here and con- 
traposition there. His sensing of the spirit of western life as 
symphonic she accepts. Opposite to his major premise of inevitable 
decline fulfilled in democratic organization she places the rise of 
the West in these manifestations: searching inquiry, accurate in- 
formation, secular liberties, sensational tools for the exploitation of 
nature, labor movements, and consideration for the masses, democratic 
education, universal enfranchisement, racial catholicities, and a 
“humanism related to the care of all life that scientific advances 
alone could produce.” 

From this background came her plan and her justification. Briefly, 
her plan was to present her conception of the meaning of life and 
follow it with comments on the relation of women to the great phases 
of history. The first is accomplished in “The Symphony of Life.” 
There follow annotations on women in the prehistoric period: “The 
Origin of Our Physical Comforts,” in the classical period: “The 
Rise of Intellectualism” and “Our Great Precedent of Acquisitive 
Power and Pomp,” in the medieval period: “Derivatives from the 
Age of the Gods,” and finally in the modern period: “To the Con- 
quest of the Earth.” Such a plan may have its justification but it 
is too comprehensive for five hundred and thirty-two pages. As a 
consequence at times the middle portion of this work is too obviously 
an “injection of notes.” 

The justification for so comprehensive a plan may be found on 
page 32: 


It is only by attempting to understand the wide course of civilization, 
therefore, that we can hope to understand women. . . . Through 
a widening of historical narration and interpretation, there may ac- 
company the better understanding a discovery of those modes of social 
arrangement and control likely to develop the highest powers of men 
as well as women. 


This leads me to a last remark. Mrs. Beard has discarded the 
almost outmoded feminist view and the sophisticate’s view that 
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women are becoming like men—the idea of the “comrade.” 
Equality is no fetish with her. To her men are men and women are 
women and the greatest good for both will be in the free exercise 
of the different but complementary qualities of each. In the chang- 
ing conception of the relation of women to life Mrs. Beard’s volume 
is important for three things, (1) She discards the sentimental ap- 
proach by the use of anthropology. (2) She explains the holdover 
of an inadequate view of women by what Henry Adams calls the 
inertia of history and attacks it by means of social history. And (3) 
she avoids the pitfall of feminism. Henry Adams predicted that 
an understanding of the new woman would arrive by 1940. Towards 
that point Mary R. Beard’s On Understanding Women has carried 
us several leagues. 
Marsorizs Menpenualt. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 








HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests for 
early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings of the 
State Literary and Historical Association, The North Carolina Book- 
let and the North Carolina Day Program. These publications are 
out of print. Anyone possessing duplicates is requested to send 
them to A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission, Raleigh, N. C. The supply thus accumulated will be 
used to serve the cause of North Carolina history by filling gaps in 
the collections of libraries and students. 


Back numbers of the North Carolina Historical Review may be 
secured from the secretary of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission at the regular price of $2.00 per volume or 50 cents per 
number. 


Miss Adelaide L. Fries of Winston-Salem, who is a member of 
the editorial board of the Review, was awarded the honorary degree 
of Litt.D. on June 8, by Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pa., in 
recognition of her historical research work. Miss Fries edited The 
Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, 4 vols., published by 
the North Carolina Historical Commission, and has written several 
historical articles and books relating to the Moravians. 


Mr. Harry Z. Tucker is the author of “The Story of Lucinda and 
Martha Martin,” and “James Hunter, Chief Regulator,” published 
in the Greensboro Daily News, June 19 and July 24, respectively. 


Thomas Wolfe, noted North Carolina novelist, is a winner of the 
award of the second Scribner’s Magazine $5,000 long story contest. 
His story, “A Portrait of Bascom Hawke,” appeared in the April 


issue of the magazine. 


The North Carolina Department of the American Legion held its 
convention in Asheville, July 17-19. Mr. Bryce P. Beard of Salis- 
bury was elected Department Commander, and Dr. A. R. Newsome 
of Raleigh was reélected Department Historian. 
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Mr. Carl Hammer is the author of an historical sketch of Organ 
Lutheran (1794) and Lowerstone Reformed (1811) churches in 
Rowan County, published in the Greensboro Daily News, August 28. 


The Spirit of Richmond, a 36-page magazine devoted to the his- 
tory and resources of Richmond County, was issued on July 28 by 
The News-Messenger of Hamlet, J. Neal Cadieu, editor, and The 
Post-Dispatch of Rockingham, Isaac 8. London, editor. It contains 
historical articles by C. E. D. Egerton, Isaac S. London, Alice 
Gordon MacCreight, and “C. C.” 


The August issue of The Log, published by the Champion Fibre 
Company of Canton, contains a story of the historical evolution 
of the state song, “The Old North State,” by Mrs. E. E. Randolph 
of Raleigh. 


On July 4, in the historic Chowan County courthouse, was un- 
veiled a tablet, presented by W. S. Summerell of Edenton, honor- 
ing the memory of William Roberts Skinner, Edenton’s postmaster 
in 1845 and Chowan’s representative, 1842, and clerk of the court, 
1849-85. Mr. Charles Whedbee of Hertford delivered an historical 
address. 


Mr. B. U. Ratchford was awarded the degree of Ph.D. in econom- 
ics at Duke University in June. The subject of his dissertation was 
“A History of the North Carolina Debt, 1712-1900.” 


On August 30 the battle of Moore’s Creek Bridge, February 27, 
1776, which disrupted the British plan for the subjugation of North 
Carolina and the Southern colonies, was celebrated at Moore’s Creek 
National Park by a sham battle, picnic dinner, and address by 
Col. James A. Moss, commander of the 17th Field Artillery at 
Fort Bragg. 


An 89-page bibliography, Agriculture of the American Indians, 
has been issued by Everett E. Edwards, Associate Agricultural 
Economist, Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 
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United States Senator Joseph T. Robinson, chairman, and Con- 
gressmen Sol Bloom and Lindsay Warren, of the Roanoke Colony 
Commission created by the last Congress to report a plan for the 
participation of the United States government in a celebration in 
1934 of the 350th anniversary of Sir Walter Raleigh’s attempts to 
plant on Roanoke Island the first English colony in the New World, 
visited Roanoke Island on August 13-14 in pursuance of their duties. 
Mr. W. O. Saunders of Elizabeth City, president, Dr. Frank Graham 
of Chapel Hill, vice president, Dr. A. R. Newsome of Raleigh, 
secretary, and other members of the Roanoke Island Memorial As- 
sociation, incorporated in January to make plans for a celebration 
in 1934, met with the United States Commission, which will make 
its report to the next Congress. The Dare County Chamber of Com- 
merce gave a dinner to the Commission and the visitors at Manteo 
on August 13, and a luncheon at Kitty Hawk on the 14th. 


The third issue of the North Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Record, published quarterly by Clarence Griffin of Forest City, 
was issued in July. It contains “The Biggerstaff and Allied Fami- 
lies,” by R. B. Babington; “Historical Sketch of Jackson County, 
N. C.,” by John Parrish, Jr., and Clarence Griffin; “Edenton 
Honors Joseph Hewes,” by Richard Dillard Dixon; news items; 
book notes; and genealogical queries. 


The Raleigh Memorial Auditorium, erected in remembrance of 
the men and women of Raleigh and Wake County who have partici- 
pated in war, was dedicated August 14. Addresses were delivered 
by Josephus Daniels and Henry L. Stevens. The auditorium is 
located at the foot of Fayetteville Street, facing the Capitol. 


Mrs. John H. Anderson, Historian-General of the U. D. C., is 
the author of “The South and Education,” published in Confederate 
Veteran, June, 1932. 


Acknowledgment is made of the receipt of the following books: 
Louise Irby Trenholme, The Ratification of the Federal Constitution 
in North Carolina (New York: Columbia University Press. 1932. 
Pp. 282. $4.25); Wesley Frank Craven, Dissolution of the Virginia 
Company (New York: Oxford University Press. 1932. Pp. vi, 
350. $3.00); Charles J. Hoadley, Early Letters and Documents 
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Relating to Connecticut, 1643-1709 (Hartford: Connecticut His- 
torical Society. 1932. Pp. xv, 210); Miecislaus Haiman, Poland 
and the American Revolutionary War (Chicago: The Polish Roman 
Catholic Union of America. 1932. Pp. x, 208); Oskar Alfred 
Kubitz, Development of John Stuart Mill’s System of Logic 
(Urbana: The University of Illinois Press. Pp. 310. $2.00); 
Bertha L. Heilbron, With Pen and Pencil on the Frontier in 1851. 
The Diary and Sketches of Frank Blackwell Mayer (Saint Paul: 
The Minnesota Historical Society. 1932). 


The following articles in periodicals are noteworthy: Randolph 
G. Adams, Notes on Portraits of George Washington Owned in 
Michigan (Michigan History Magazine, Summer Number); C. M. 
Andrews, Virginia’s Place in Colonial History (The Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, July) ; Lower Norfolk County 
Records (ibid.) ; Samuel M. Wilson, George Washington’s Contacts 
with Kentucky (The Filson Club History Quarterly, July); J. G. 
deR. Hamilton, Lincoln’s Election an Immediate Menace to Slavery 
in the States? (The American Historical Review, July); Henry J. 
Berkley, Colonel Isaac Shelby and Other Maryland Heroes of the 
Battle of King’s Mountain, October 7, 1780 (Maryland Historical 
Magazine, June) ; Paul H. Giddens, Maryland and the Stamp Act 
Controversy (ibid.); Gerald W. Johnson, Since Wilson (The 
Virginia Quarterly Review, June). 


The thirty-second annual session of the State Literary and His- 
torical Association will be held in Raleigh, December 1-2. President 
H. A. Garfield of Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., will de- 
liver the principal address. 


The chief accessions to the collections of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission during the three months’ period ending with 
August were: The Marmaduke J. Hawkins Collection of 1,179 
political and business letters and papers, 1809-1909, 208 issues of 
North Carolina newspapers, 1872-1907, and 2 account books; a 
volume of army regulations which belonged to General Junius 
Daniel, C. S. A.; proceedings of the State Board of Elections, 1899- 
1901, presented by Mr. George D. McNeill of Fayetteville; a letter 
from Perrin Busbee to Mrs. James F. Taylor, 1837; diary of 
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Surgeon J. B. Clifton, 1863-64; two account books of Hindes and 
Kincey, Trent Bridge, 1831-33, presented by Mr. R. E. Mewborn, 
Kinston; additions to the Crabtree Jones Collection of 24 letters, 
1826-73, 41 papers and an account book of N. Jones and OCo., 
1790-94; 337 Onslow County wills, 1746-1840; 999 Stokes County 
marriage bonds, 1851-68; memorial book of Joseph Dixon Rountree, 
Co. F, 28th Infantry, 1st Division, U. S. A., presented by Mrs. 
Lucy Rountree Cobb of Kinston; and the Thomas M. Pittman Col- 
lection of 494 letters, 1775-1901, 227 business papers, 1755-1812, 
82 letters and papers of James Cary, Loyalist, 1776-1807, 50 Bute 
County records, 1771-79, 11 Warren County records, 1792-1804, 
316 issues of newspapers, 404 pamphlets and broadsides, 2 maps, 
and more than 500 manuscript records of the War of 1861-65, 
presented by Mrs. Thomas M. Pittman, Raleigh. 


Prof. R. D. W. Connor, head of the Department of History and 
Government at the University of North Carolina, has returned to 
his position after a year’s study and travel in Europe. 


Prof. E. M. Carroll has returned to the history department of 
Duke University after fifteen months’ research in Germany and 
England. Mr. J. C. Roberts is a new instuctor in the department, 
replacing Mr. E. T. Parks, who has gone to Berea College, Berea, 


Kentucky. 
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Hodge, Frederick Webb, work cited, 
352n. 

Hoffman, George E., presented “Pro- 
verbs,” 112. 

Hogg, Thomas D., mentioned, 131. 

Holbrook, Franklin F., compiled Sur- 
vey of Activities of American Agen- 
cies in Relation to Materials for 
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Research in the Social Sciences and 
the Humanities, published, 322. 
Holden, W. W., headed dissatisfac- 

tion, 121. 

Holland, James W., wrote article, 322. 

Holmes, J. W., delivered address, 326. 

Holt, EB. M., mentioned, 130. 

Hood, Zachariah, fled, 46. 

Hooper, William, mentioned, 334n. 

Hoover, Calvin B. member editorial 
board, South Atlantic Quarterly, 
222. 

Hoover, Herbert, delivered’ address, 
107. 

Hornaday, William T., work cited, 
249n. 

Horne, Mary Virginia, published ar- 
ticle, 220. 

House of Public Worship Attempted 
in Halifax, newspaper article, 195. 

Howard, Edward, dead, 203. 

Howard, Martin, mentioned, 42. 

Howell, Andrew J., elected vice presi- 
dent, 111. 

Howell, Isaac, mentioned, 39. 

Hubert, Archer Butler, Soil: Its Influ- 
ence on the History of the United 
States, with Special Reference to 
Migration and the Scientific Study 
of Local History, reviewed, 95. 

Humphreys, David, on commission, 
359. 

Humphreys, 
cited, 361n. 

Hunnicutt, E. H., appointed teaching 
fellow, 320. 

Hutchinson, William T., Cyrus Halli 
McCormick, Seed-Time, 1809-1856, 
reviewed, 206. 

Hutton, James, deed to, 5; held deed, 
18. 


Frank Landon, work 


I 


Indian Affairs Laws and Treaties, 
cited, 140n. 

Indians and Pioneers, reviewed, 214. 

Ingersoll, Jared, mentioned, 42. 

Irons, George V., named graduate as- 
sistant, 321. 

Iron-Making—A Forgotten Industry 
of North Carolina, article by Lester 
J. Cappon, 331-348. 























Iron Ores of North Carolina, cited, 
347n. 
J 


Jackson, Susannah, owned slaves, 267. 

Jackson, W. C., accepted deanship, 
828. 

“James Hunter, 
published, 400. 

Jared Ingersoll, cited, 53n. 

Jay, John, mentioned, 25. 

Jeffers, Lamar, delivered address, 326. 
Jeffersonian Democracy in North 
Carolina, 1789-1816, reviewed, 315. 
Jefferson Davis: Political Soldier, re- 

viewed, 207. 

Jeffress, E. B., participated in exer- 
cises, 321. 

Jeffries, David, letter from, 304. 

Jillson, Willard Rouse, author of ar- 
ticle mentioned, 114; Tales of the 
Dark and Bloody Ground, reviewed, 
214, 

John H. Dunning, prize, awarded, 220. 

John Marsh, Pioneer, reviewed, 214. 

“John Rhea of Tennessee,” article 
published, 322. 

Johnson, Augustus, mentioned, 42. 

Johnson, Gerald W., Randolph of 
Roanoke, reviewed, 98; wrote ar- 
ticle, 403. 

Johnson, Joseph, work cited, 40n. 

Johnson of the Mohawks, reviewed, 
214. 

Johnson, William, mentioned, 39, 40. 

Johnston, Gabriel, the early career of, 
200. 

Johnston, Samuel, elected U. S. Sen- 
ator, 139. 

Jones, Anne, dead, 204. 

Jones, C. C., work cited, 40n. 

Jones, Ed, letter from, 190. 

Jones, James, held Negro in bondage, 
264. 

Jordan, Donaldson, and Pratt, Edwin 
J., Europe and the American Civil 
War, reviewed, 212. 

Joseph Hewes Day, celebrated, 321. 

Journals of the Continental Congress, 
cited, 22n. 

Journey of a Party of Cherokee Emi- 

grants, documents mentioned, 114. 


Chief Regulator,” 
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Joyner, J. Y., delivered address, 326, 
327. 


Keck, Charles, designed Charles 
Brantley Aycock statue, 327. 

Kendall, H. W., author of article men- 
tioned, 109. 

Kendrick, B. B., promoted, 328; teach- 
ing in summer school, 320. 

Kerr, W. C., work cited, 342n. 

Ketring, Ruth A., reviewed Slave- 
Trading in the Old South, 93. 

King Cotton Diplomacy, reviewed, 312. 

King’s Mountain Battlefield, marker 
unveiled on, 106. 

Kinnaird, Lucia Burk, article The 
Rock Landing Conference of 1789, 
349-365. © 

Koch, Frederick H., on committee, 
109. 

L 


Laddie, Hugh, mentioned, 40. 

Lamar, John B., part of letter to, 
quoted, 256. 

Lamar of Mississippi, article men- 
tioned, 224. 

Landon, Charles E., author of article 
mentioned, 224. 

Landrum, J. B., work cited, 335n. 

Lands, abstract of value of, 197. 

Langdon, Samuel, mentioned, 49. 

Langworthy, Edward, mentioned, 31. 

Lanier, Robert, mentioned, 8. 

Laprade, W. T., member editorial 
board South Atlantic Quarterly, 
222. 

Lark, Mary J., awarded degree, 328. 

Lauman, George, dead, 204. 

Laurens, Henry, mentioned, 26. 

Lawson, John, quoted, 244. 

Leake, Isaac Q., work cited, 46n. 

Lefier, H. T., read paper, 110; re 
viewed Jeffersonian Democracy in 
North Carolina, 1789-1816, 315. 

Leron, Hannah, owned slaves, 267. 

Lesley, J. P., work cited, 337n. 

Letters and Papers Relating Chiefly 
to the Provincial History of Penn- 
sylvania, cited, 44n. 

“Letters of Governor William Blount,” 
article mentioned, 322. 
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Letters: of Members of the Contt 
nental Congress, cited, 24n. ; 
Letter to the Freemen of the Ninth 
Congressional District, newspaper 

letter, 192. 

Life of Jonathan Mayhew, cited, 55n. 

Life of Nathanael Greene, cited, 57n. 

Lincoln, Benjamin, on commission, 
359. 

Lincoln's Election an Immediate Men- 
ace to Slavery in the States, arti- 
cle mentioned, 403. 

Lingle, Thomas. W., appointed on com- 
mittee, 110. 

Littlejohn, Sarah, dead, 204. 

London, Henry M., appointed on com- 
mittee, 110. 

London, Isaac S., wrote article, 401. 

Long, Mrs. Glenn, delivered address, 
325; presented tablet, 106. 

Long, Nicholas, dead, 203. 

Lords of the Valley, reviewed, 214. 

Louis, E. S., mentioned, 265. 

Love, F. S., delivered invocation, 110. 

Lowell, E. J., work cited, 61n. 

Lower Norfolk County Records, arti- 
cle mentioned, 403. 

Lowther, William, dead, 91. 

Lumpkin, Joseph Henry, rendered 
opinion, 268. 

Luther, Martin, his death, 3. 

Luttrell, Philip M., wrote article, 322. 

Lyman, George D., John Marsh, Pio- 
neer, reviewed, 214. 


Me 


McAulay, Mrs. M. B., 
marker, 321. 

McCrady, Henry, work cited, 57n. 

MacCreight, Alice Gordon, wrote ar- 
ticle, 401. 

M’Culloch, Benjamin, dead, 204. 

McDonald, John, quoted, 132. 

MacDougall, W. D., participated in 
exercises, 321. 

McDowell, F. B., work cited, 345n. 

McElreath, Walter, work cited, 253n. 

McGillivray, Alexander, prestige 


presented 


among the Creeks, 350; received col- 
onel’s commission, 351. 
McGillivray, James, mentioned, 358. 
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McGillivray, Lackland, mentioned, 
350. 

Mackay, Dorothy L., received a grant- 
in-aid, 329. 

McKean, Thomas, mentioned, 30. 

Mackintosh, Ebenezer, had men at his 
call, 38. 

McKenny, Thomas, mentioned, 145. 

McLean, A. D., trustee, 221. 

Macleod, William Christie, The Amer- 
ican Indian Frontier, reviewed, 214. 

McNeill, George, quoted, 129. 


Macon, Hershal Luther, awarded de- 
gree, 329. 

Macon Telegraph, cited, 271n. 

Magnetic Iron Ores of East Tennes- 
see and Western North Carolina, 
cited, 332n. 

Malley, Matthew, dead, 203. 

Marshall, Helen E., awarded fellow- 
ship, 320. 

Marshall, Andrew, owned slaves, 267. 

Marshall, Frederic William, deed 
transferred to, 18. 

Marshall, Thomas, mentioned, 151. 

Martin, Alexander, issued proclama- 
tion, 21. 

Martin, James G., made adjutant gen- 
eral, 123. 

Martin, J. H., work cited, 265n. 

Martin, Joseph, appointed, 353. 

Martin, Philemon, free Negroes bound 
to, 262. 

Maryland and the Stamp Act Con 
troversy, article mentioned, 403. 
Mathews, George, represented Geor- 

gia, 355. 

Mayhew, Jonathan, mentioned, 55. 

Mechlen, Leila, delivered address, 
113. 

Mémoire ou Coup-D’Oeil Rapide Sur 
mes Différens voyages et mon 
Séjour dans la nation Créck, cited, 
350n. 

Mendenhall, Marjorie, reviewed, On 
Understanding Women, 397. 

Miles, A. H., author of article men- 
tioned, 224. 

Miller, Jane, voluntarily became 
slave, 265. 























Milton, George Fort, author of arti- 
cle mentioned, 327. 

“Milton Once was Thriving Commer- 
cial Center,” article published, 220. 

Mims, Edwin, author of article men- 
tioned, 327; editor of South Atlantic 
Quarterly, 222. 

Mitchell, Elisha, mentioned, 341. 

Moffat, Thomas, mentioned, 42. 

Monroe, Nathan C., mentioned, 256. 

Montfort, Henry, dead, 306. 

Moody, Vernie Alton, work cited, 153n. 

Mooney, James, mentioned, 343. 

Moore, C. R., quoted, 249. 

Moore, Louis T., author of article 
mentioned, 109. 

Moore, Powell, wrote article, 322. 

Moore’s Creek National Park, sham 
battle at, 401. 

Moravian Records, cited, 4n. 

“More About the Hillsboro Clock,” ar- 
ticle mentioned, 328. 

Morehead, J. M., attended celebra- 
tion, 107. 

Morison, Samuel Eliot, and Comma- 
ger, Henry Steele, The Growth of 
the American Republic, reviewed, 
213. 

Morrison, Cameron, delivered address, 
109. 

Morrison, Theo. D., presented collec- 
tion of papers, 109. 

Morris, Robert, superintendent of fi- 
nance, 37. 

Moss, Colonel James A., delivered ad- 
dress, 326, 401. 

Moye, Moses, presented marker, 326. 

Mrs. Royal's Southern Tour, cited, 
271n. 

Mrs. Simon Baruch, University Prize, 
awarded, 220. 

Muir, William, dead, 90. 

Munyan, Merrill C., awarded fellow- 
ship, 320. 

Murray, Paul appointed teaching fel- 
low, 320. 

Myrick, Nathan S., will declared void, 
256. 

N 
“Name “Tar Heel’ Bestowed on Caro- 


linijans by British,” article men- 
tioned, 109. 
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Naval Views of the Yorktown Cam- 
paign, article mentioned, 224. 

Neck, Crook, mentioned, 149. 

Neck, Short, mentioned, 149. 

Nettleton, Clarke, engaged as planta- 
tion physician, 159. 

Newell, Mrs. L. B., presided at exer- 
cises, 325. 

Newlin, John, mentioned, 130. 

New Orleans Argus, cited, 159n. 

New Orleans Courier, cited, 162n. 

Newport Mercury, cited, 44n. 

Newsome, A. R., accepted marker, 
326; appointed to chairmanship of 
Public Archives Commission, 221; 
attended celebration, 107; delivered 
address, 321; delivered radio lec- 
tures, 223; delivered Washington 
address, 224; edited document, A 
British Orderly Book, 1780-1781, 
57-78, 163-186, 273-298, 366-392; 
elected secretary, 111; made ad- 
dresses, 226; reélected Department 
Historian, 400; secretary, 402; trus- 
tee, 221. 

New York Gazette, or Weekly Post- 
Bag, cited, 40n. 

New York Mercury, cited, 46n. 

Ninety-four Years, cited, 270n. 

Nitze, H. B., work cited, 347n. 

Noble, M. C. S., Jr., elected secretary, 
113. 

Noble, M. C. S., received Mayflower 
Society Cup, 111. 

Nolan, Louis C., named graduate as- 
sistant, 321. 

Norburn, Martha Elizabeth, awarded 
degree, 329. 

North Carolina Certificates of the 
Revolutionary War Period, article 
by Adelaide L. Fries, 229-241. 

North Carolina, 1780-81, cited, 57n. 

North Carolina Folk-Lore Society, 
held meeting, 112. 

“North Carolina Had South’s First 
Cotton Mill,” article mentioned, 328. 

North Carolina Historical and Gen- 
ealogical Record, first issue pub- 

lished, 108; published, 402; table of 

contents, 328. 
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North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, accessions to, 224, 327, 403; 
received material, 109. 

North Carolina Radio School, con- 
ducted, 107. 

North Carolina Regiments, 
122n. 

“North Carolina’s Military Forts and 
Defenses,” article mentioned, 109. 

North Carolina Standard, cited, 119. 

North Carolina State Art Society, held 
meeting, 113. 

North Carolina, survey of research 
quarters in, 322. 

Northop, Harry C., directed exercises, 
321. 

Norton, Margaret, appointed to com- 
mission, 221. 

Notes on Portraits of George Wash- 
ington Owned in Michigan, article 
mentioned, 403. 

Nuermberger, Gustave A., awarded 
degree, 328; named graduate assist- 
ant, 321. 

Nufiez, Joseph, mentioned, 268. 


cited 


oO 
Obituary Notices, 89, 202, 306. 


O’Brien, Edgar J., published collec- 


tion of short stories, 113. 

Oddingsells, Anthony, owned slaves, 
267. 

Ogden, Phebe, dead, 307. 

Ogden, Thomas, dead, 307. 

O. Henry Memorial Award Commit- 
tee, announced award, 106. 

Olds, Fred A., author of article men- 
tioned, 109, 328. 

Oliver, Andrew, appointed stamp dis- 
tributor, 38. 

Oliver, William, commissioned to buy 
cotton, 125. 

Olmsted, Denison, mentioned, 342; 
work cited, 336n. 

O’Neil, Arturo, letter to, mentioned, 
352. 

On Understanding Women, by Mary 
R. Beard, reviewed, 397. 

Ormond, Jesse Marvin, The Country 
Church in North Caroline, reviewed, 
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Overdyke, William D., awarded fel- 
lowship, 320. 

Overland Land with the Kit Car- 
son, reviewed, 214. 

Osborn, James W., mentioned, 344. 

Owen, William R., made address, 106. 

Owsley, Frank Lawrence, King Cot- 
ton Diplomacy, reviewed, 312; re- 
viewed, Europe and the American 
Civil War, 212; State Rights in the 
Confederacy, reviewed, 312. 


P 


Paca, William, mentioned, 40. 

Palfrey, J. G., work cited, 45n. 

Paltsits, V. S., appointed to commis- 
sion, 221. 

Panton, Wiiliam, mentioned, 364. 

Parker, Mrs. J. W., delivered address, 
326. 

Parks, E. T., at Berea College, 404. 

Parrish, John, Jr., wrote article, 402. 

Paschal, George W., elected president, 
111; reviewed The Country Church 
in North Carolina, 393. 

Pasteur, Charles, dead, 90. 

Patton, James W., author of article 
mentioned, 224. 

Paxon, Frederic L., When the West 
Is Gone, reviewed, 214. 

Peacock, Dean H. Dobson, on commit- 
tee, 109; trustee, 221. 

Pearse, J. B., work cited, 336n. 

Peete, Samuel, dead, 90. 

Pennsylvania Gazette, cited 53n. 

Pershing, John J., delivered address, 
107. 

Petain, Henri, delivered address, 107. 

Peterson, A. G., article mentioned, 326. 

Phelan, James, work cited, 350n. 

Phillips, Ulrich B., delivered address, 
112; work cited, 153n. 

Pickens, Andrew, appointed 353. 

Pickett, Albert James, work cited, 
350n. 

Pittman, Thomas M., dead, 222. 

Plains of the Great West, cited, 242n. 

Plantation and Frontier Documents, 
cited, 154n. 

Poe, Clarence, elected chairman of the 
Executive Committee, 113. 

Polk, Thomas, dead, 90. 























Polk, William, elected vice president, 
113; wrote story, 113. 

Pope, John, work cited, 350n. 
Post-Angel or Universal Entertain- 
ment, new title of newspaper, 79. 
Pound, Arthur, Johnson of the Mo- 

hawks, reviewed, 214. 

Pratt, Edwin J., and Jordan, Donald- 
son, Europe and the American Civil 
War, reviewed, 212. 

Preémption—A Frontier Triumph, ar- 
ticle mentioned, 224. 

Preston, I. W., wrote article, 322. 

Price, Edward, wrote letter, 149. 

Proctor, Billy, wrote letter 256. 

Pruden, W. D., trustee, 221. 

Putnam, Israel, mentioned, 40. 


Q 


Quadrupeds of North America, cited, 
245n. 

Qualls, Peter, dead, 90. 

Queener, Verton M., wrote article, 322. 


R 


Raleigh Memorial Auditorium, dedi- 
cated, 402. 

Raleigh Progress, cited, 121in. 

“Randolph County Has South's Old- 
est Cemetery,” article mentioned, 
109. 

Randolph, Mrs. E. E., wrote article, 
401. 

Randolph of Roanoke, reviewed, 98. 

Ratchford, B. U., awarded degree, 401. 

Rea, William, dead, 90. 

Recent Developments in the Tobacco 
Manufacturing Industry, article 
mentioned, 224. 

Records of the Government 0) Geor- 
gia, cited, 252n. 

Records of the Rebellion, cited, 120n. 

Religion on the American Frontier, 
reviewed, 214. 

Report on Establishment of Manw- 
factures, cited, 341n. 

Report on the Geology of North Caro- 
lina, cited, 336n. 

Revised Ordinances of Savannah, 
cited, 261n. 

Rhode Island Records, cited, 47n. 
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Richard, Hazzard, manumitted a 
slave, 252. 

Richards, Jane, awarded degree, 329. 

Riddell, William Renwick, supplied 
article, 299. 

Riegel, Robert E., America Moves 
West, reviewed, 213. 

Rights, Douglas L., article, The Buf- 
falo in North Carolina, 242-249. 

Riley, Charles L., awarded fellowship, 
320. 

Ritchie, Archibald, mentioned, 53. 

Rivera, Randolph O., awarded degree, 
328. 

Roanoke Colony Commission, created, 
402. 

Roanoke Island, discussion of plans 
for celebration on, 109. 

Roanoke Island Historical Associa- 
tion, organization and officers, 221; 
held meeting, 402. 

Robbins, Roy M., author of article 
mentioned, 224. 

Roberts, J. C., instructor at Duke, 404. 

Roberts, Lucien E., appointed to schol- 
arship, 320. 

Robertson, A. T., published series of 
articles, 326. 

Robinson, Joseph T., visited Roanoke 
Island, 402. 

“Romulus Z. Linney, ‘The Bull of 
the Brushes,’” published, 106. 

Ross, C. R., author of article men- 
tioned, 109. 

Roster of Soldiers from North Caro- 
lina in the American Revolution, 
with an Appendix Containing a Col- 
lection of Miscellaneous Records, 
published, 327. 

Royal, Anne, work cited, 271n. 

Rucker, Maude A., The Oregon Trail 
ard Some of Its Blazers, reviewed, 
214. 

Rutledge, Archibald, author of article 
mentioned, 224. 


Sabine, Lorenzo, work cited, 64n. 
St. Clair, Arthur, mentioned, 140. 

Salley, A. S., Jr., work cited, 335n. 
Samuel Adams, cited, 39n. 
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Sanders, Jennings B., article, Thomas 
Burke in the Continental Congress, 
22-37; work cited, 23n. 

Saunders, W. O., on committee, 109; 
president, 402; trustee, 221. 

Schenck, David, work cited, 57n. 

Scott, John Morin, mentioned, 49. 

Scull, G. D., work cited, 39n. 

Schlesinger, A. M., work cited, 40n. 

Sexton, John, petitioned court to sell 
himself, 265. 

Seymour, Flora Warren, Lords of the 
Valley, reviewed, 214; The Story of 
the Red Man, reviewed, 214. 

Shaw, John, mentioned, 130. 

Sheffield, Mary, tablet unveiled to, 
114, 

Sheppard, William, mentioned, 11. 

Shyrock, Richard R., author of arti- 
cle mentioned, 114; on leave of ab- 
sence, 329. 

Silliman, Benjamin, work cited, 342n. 

Simkins, Francis B., awarded prize, 
220. 

Since Wilson, article mentioned, 403. 

Sitgreaves, Junius, dead, 205. 

Sketches of Early Settlers, cited, 270n. 

Skinner, William Roberts, tablet un- 
veiled in memory of, 401. 

Skinner, Samuel, purchased Negro 
girl, 264. 

Slavery on Louisiana Sugar Plantc- 
tions, cited, 153n. 

Slaves, abstract of value of, 197. 

Slave States of America, cited, 271n. 

Slave-Trading in the Old South, re- 
viewed, 93. 

Smith, Mildred P., awarded degree, 
329. 

Smith, W. R., work cited, 43n. 

Smith, William, mentioned, 49. 

Smithwick, D. T., attended celebra- 
tion, 107. 

Snider, Charles Lee, reviewed, Dan- 
iel Webster, 98; Randolph of Roan- 
oke, 98; The Godlike Daniel, 98; 
King Cotton Diplomacy, 312; State 
Rights in the Confederacy, 312; The 
Story of the Confederacy, 395. 

Snow, Maude Reynolds, on commit- 
tee on compilation and publication, 


327. 
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Soil: Its Influence on the History of 
the United States, with Special 
Reference to Migration and the 
Scientific Study of Local History, 
reviewed, 95. 

“Some Difficulties of Travel in 1816,” 
article mentioned, 109. 

Some Notes on the Continental Army, 
article mentioned, 114. 

Sons of Liberty and Stamp Men, arti- 
cle by Philip G. Davidson, 38-56. 
Southall, E. P., author of article men- 

tioned, 114. 

South Carolina as a Royal Province 
1719-1776, cited, 43n. 

Southern Magazines for Ladies (1819- 
1860), article mentioned, 224. 

Spangenberg, Bishop August Gottlieb, 
came to North Carolina, 5; quoted, 
248. 

Spanish American Frontier, 
357n. 

Spanish Conquest of New Merzico, 
cited, 242n. 

“Spanish Intrigue in the Old South- 
west,” article cited, 357n. 

Sparks, Dade, awarded fellowship, 
320. 

Spein, Polly, owned slaves, 267. 

Spencer, Samuel, dead, 204. 

State Literary and Historical Asso- 
ciation, held meeting, 110; to hold 
meeting, 403. 

State Records of North 
cited, 15”. 

State Rights in the Confederacy, re- 
viewed, 312. 

Stearns, Bertha-Monica, author of ar- 
ticle mentioned, 224. 

Steele, Wilbur Daniel, awarded prize, 
106. 

Stephens, Linton, delivered opinion. 
256. 

Stephens, Alexander H., mentioned, 
256. 

Stevens, Henry L. Jr., delivered ad- 
dress, 402; elected national com- 
mander of the American Legion, 
109; trustee, 221. 

Stringfield, Lamar, presented “Folk- 
Music in America,” 112. 

Stradley, P. G., awarded degree, 329. 


cited, 


Carolina, 




















Summerell, W. S., presented tablet, 
401. 

Sumner, M., dead, 306. 

Survey of Activities of American 
Agencies in Relation to Materials 
for Research in the Social Sciences 
and the Humanities published, 322. 

Sutton, Mrs. D. H., elected vice pres- 
ident, 113. 

Swank, J. M., work cited, 331n. 

Swann, John, dead, 204. 

Swanton, John R., work cited, 352n. 

Sweet, William Warren, Religion on 
the Americen Frontier, reviewed, 
214. 

Sylvester Graham and the Popular 
Health Movement, article men- 
tioned, 114. 


T 


Tales of the Dark and Bloody Ground, 
reviewed, 214. 

Tate, T. R., mentioned, 130. 

Taz Digest of Baldwin County, cited 
260n. 

Tax Digest of Chatham County, 1826, 
cited, 267n. 

Taylor, Rosser H., reviewed, Soil: Its 
Influence on the History of the 
United States with Special Refer- 
ence to Migration and the Scien- 
tific Study of Local History, 95. 

Taylor, Tyre C., on committee, 109. 

Taylor, William, dead, 90. 

“Tennessee’s Invitation to Carpet- 
Baggers,” article mentioned, 332. 

Terrel, Moses, bound free Negro, 263. 

Tetley, Gerard, published article, 220. 

The Agrarian Revolution in Georgia, 
cited, 271n. 

The Alexandria Market Prior to the 
Civil War, article mentioned, 326. 
The American Indian Frontier, re 

viewed, 214. 

The Archive, articles in, 329. 

The Attitude of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, Towards the 
Negro from 1844 to 1870, article 
mentioned, 114. 

The Attitude of the North Carolina 
Moravians Towards the American 
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Revolution, article by Ruth Black- 
welder, 1-21. 

“The Biggerstaff and Allied Fami- 
lies,” article published, 402. 

The Broad Aze and Forge, or, A Nar- 
rative of Unity Church Neighbor- 
hood, cited, 345n. 

The Buffalo in North Carolina, arti- 
cle by Douglas L. Rights, 242-249, 
“The Building of the East Tennes- 
see and Virginia Railroad,” article 
published, 322. 

The Clinchfield Railroad, reviewed, 
308. 

The Country Church in North Caro- 
lina, by Jesse Marvin Ormond, re- 
viewed, 393. 

“The Development of North Carolina 
Railroads,” article mentioned, 328. 

“The Development of the Executive 
Department of the Continental Con- 
gress, 1774-89,” cited, 23n. 

The Discovery, Purchase and Settle- 
ment of the Country of Kentuckie 
in North America, etc., reviewed, 
214. 

The Dissolution of the London Com- 
pany for Virginia, article mentioned, 
114. 

The Hast Tennessee Historical So- 
ciety’s Publications, Number 4, ta- 
ble of contents, 321. 

The Effects of the Present Credit Sys- 
tem on Southern Agriculture, arti- 
cle mentioned, 327. 

The Epic of America, reviewed, 310. 

“The Executive Journal of Governor 
John Sevier,” article published, 322. 

The Extermination of the American 
Bison, cited, 249n. 

The Fort and Fannin Families, cited, 
271n. 

The Freedom of the Press in the Upper 
South, article mentioned, 327. 

The Free Negro in Ante-Bellum Geor- 
gia, article by Ralph B. Pianders, 
250-272. 

The Function of Criticism in the 
South, article mentioned, 327. 

The Godlike Daniel, reviewed, 98. 

The Growth of the American Repub- 
lic, reviewed, 213. 
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The Hessians and the other German 
Auziliaries of Great Britain in the 
Revolutionary War, cited, 61n. 

The History of South Carolina in the 
Revolution, 1780-1783, cited, 57n. 

The History of the American Indians, 
cited, 351n. 

The History of the Church Known as 
the Unitas Fratrum, cited, 1n. 

The Impeachment of Judge Lynch, 
article mentioned, 327. 

The Industrial Evolution of the United 
States, cited, 331n. 

The Iron Manufacturer’s Guide to the 
Furnaces, Forges and Rolling Mills 
of the U. S., cited, 337n. 

The Labor and Immigration Problem 
of South Carolina during Recon- 
struction, article mentioned, 114. 

The Law of Slavery, cited, 252n. 

The Life and Times of David Hum- 
phreys, cited, 361n. 

The Limestone Tree, reviewed, 214. 

The Local Historian and the News- 
paper, article mentioned, 326. 

The Log, contains article on “The Old 
North State,” 401. 

The Long Hunters and James Knox 
their Leader, article mentioned, 114. 

The Military Services and Public Life 
of Major-General John Sullivan, 
cited, 23n. 

The Montresor Journals, cited, 39n. 

The Moravian Church, cited, 4n. 

The Natural History of North Caro- 
lina, cited, 247n. 

The Negro in the North, article men- 
tioned, 224. 

“The Netherland Inn at Old Kings- 
port,” article published, 322. 

The News-Messenger, publisher of 
magazine, 401. 

The Oregon Trail and Some of Its 
Blazers, reviewed, 214. 

The Pinehurst Outlook, carried series 
of articles, 326. 

“The Political Background of the Re- 
volt Against Jackson in Tennes- 
see,” article published, 322. 

The Post-Dispatch, publisher of mag- 
azine, 401, 





Inpex to Votums IX 


The Progress of Emancipation in Ten 
nessee, 1796-1860, article mentioned, 
224. 

The Rediscovery of the Frontier, re- 
viewed, 214. 

The Religious Background of Amert- 
can Culture, reviewed, 214. 

The Revolution in Virginia, cited, 45n. 

The Rock Landing Conference of 1789, 
article by Lucia Burk Kinnaird, 349- 
365. 

The Santa Fe Trail, reviewed, 214. 

The Sequence that led to Yorktown, 
article mentioned, 224. 

The Silver Republicans in the Elec- 
tion of 1896, article mentioned, 327. 

The Siouan Tribes of the East, cited, 
243n. 

“The South and Education,” article 
mentioned, 402. 

The Spirit of Richmond, published, 
401. 

The State Highway System of North 
Carolina, reviewed, 92. 

The Story of America, reviewed, 213. 

“The Story of Lucinda and Martha 
Martin,” published, 400. 

The Story of the Confederacy, by 
Robert Selph Henry, reviewed, 395. 

The Story of the Red Man, reviewed, 
214. 

“The Wiseman Family in North Caro- 
lina,” article mentioned, 108. 

Thomas Burke in the Continental Con- 
gress, article by Jennings B. Sand- 
ers, 22-37. 

“Thomas Hutchinson, Sr., Revolution- 
ary Patriot,” article mentioned, 108. 

Thomas, Greene Berry, died, 156. 

Thomas, John Sherman, begged for 
money and men, 156. 

Thomas, Martin, mentioned, 161; su- 
perintendent of farm, 157. 

Thompson, Samuel, was illegally held 
in bondage, 264. 

Thomson, Charles, mentioned, 40. 

Thorne, Miss Crichton Alston, re 
ceived honorable mention, 106. 

Tillery, John, dead, 89. 

Traditions and Reminiscences of the 
Revolution in the South, cited, 40n. 




















Treatise on the Constitution of Geor- 
gia, cited, 253n. 

“Trend of the Southern Iron Industry 
Under the Plantation System,” 
cited, 341n. 

“Tryon County Wills, 1769-1779,” ar- 
ticle mentioned, 328. 

Tucker, Harry Z., wrote article, 400. 

Turnage, Mrs. T. C., presided at morn- 
ing exercises, 326. 


U 


United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
unveiled monument at Fort Fisher, 
325. 

Unpublished Letters of Charles Car- 
roll, cited, 40n. 


Vv 


Valier, Robert, made case for May- 
flower Society Cup, 112. 

Vance, Zebulon Baird, statue placed 
in Hall, 327. 

Van Tyne, C. H., work cited, 48n. 

Van Winkle, Kingsland, presented 
Mayflower Society Cup, 111. 

Vick, Wilson, dead, 90. 

Vinton, Stallo, (ed.) Overland With 
the Kit Carson, reviewed, 214. 

“Virginia and the Cherokee Indian 
Trade, 1673-1752,” article published 
322. 

Virginia Gazette, cited, 53n. 

Virginian Agricultural Decline to 
1860: A Fallacy, article mentioned, 
224. 

Virginia’s Place in Colonial History, 
article mentioned, 403. 


Ww 


Waddell, Hugh, mentioned, 40. 

Walton, Hugh, mentioned, 268. 

Walton, Jesse, mentioned, 11. 

Wannamaker, W. H., editor of South 
Atlantic Quarterly, 222. 

Ward, Henry, mentioned, 49. 

Warren, Lindsay, delivered address, 
326; visited Roanoke Island, 402. 
Washington, George, list of pamphlets 
published in celebration of birth, 
105; mentioned, 358. 


Inpex To Votume IX 
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Washington, the Traveler, mentioned, 
105. 

Waterhouse, Samuel, mentioned, 52. 

Waters, George M., freed servant, 255. 

Watson, D., mentioned, 160. 

Way, W. W. Jr., The Clinchfleld Rail- 
road, reviewed, 308. 

Webb, Elizabeth Yates, article, Cot- 
ton Manufacturing and State Regu- 

lation in North Carolina, 1861-65, 
117-137. 

Weicht, Carl L., 
mentioned, 326. 

Wells, W. V., work cited, 39n. 

Western Democrat, cited, 345n. 

Westward, reviewed, 213. 

Whedbee, Charles, delivered address, 
401; trustee, 221. 

“When Gold Mining Filourished in 
Guilford,” article, 114. 

When the West is Gone, reviewed, 214. 

Whitaker, Arthur Preston, article 
cited, 141n., 345n. 

Whitaker, Harriett Reid, on Commit- 
tee on compilation and publication, 
327. 

White, James, 
tendent, 354. 

White, John, made agent of state, 125. 

White, N. I., member of editorial 
board South Atlantic Quarterly, 222. 

Whitener, Daniel Jay, awarded de- 
gree, 328. 

Whiting, David P., dead, 203. 

Wiggins, Joseph L., participated in 
exercises, 321. 

Wilcox, John, operated iron works, 
333. 

“William G. Brownlow as an Editor,” 
published, 322. 

Williams, John, mentioned, 34. 

Williams, Samuel C., author of article 
mentioned, 224; wrote article, 322. 

Williamson, Allen, presented collec- 
tion of papers, 109. 

“Will Honor Southern Leaders in 
Westminster Abbey of South,” ar- 
ticle mentioned, 109. 

Wilson, Henry, sent to get supply of 
goods, 148. 

Wilson, James, mentioned, 29. 


author of article 


appointed superin 
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Wilson, Samuel M., wrote article men- 
tioned, 403. 

Winn, Richard, appointed superin- 
tendent, 355. 

Winslow, Mrs. Watson, wrote History 
of Perquimans County, 114. 

Winston, Francis D., chairman of 
North Carolina Commission, 223; 
participated in exercises, 321. 

Winston, Robert W., delivered ad- 
dress, 110. 

Winterbotham, W. W., work cited, 
336n. 

Wolfe, Thomas, awarded Scribner's 
Magazine contest prize, 400. 

Woltz, C. B., published article, 106. 





Inpex To Votume IX 


Woody, R. H., author of article men- 
tioned, 114; awarded prize 220. 

Woodson, Carter, work cited, 2671. 

Works of John Adams, cited, 39n. 

Worth, Jonathan, quoted, 119. 

Wright, C. D., work cited, 331n. 

Wright, John W., author of article 
mentioned, 114. 

Writings of Colonel William Byrd, 
cited, 245n. 

Writings of Washington, cited, 31n. 

“Writings on Tennessee History, 
1930-1931,” article published, 322. 


Y 
Young, Thomas, mentioned, 40. 














